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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











i GUESSED IT after looking at the cover picture: 
This month we’re firing a three-page salute in honor of the 
numberless Kiwanis clubs that over the past forty-one years of 
our organization’s history have cast man-size amounts of their 
man-hours in favor of that lovable institution—The Boys’ Club 
True, we offer facts and photographs on the boys’ club doings of 
just one Kiwanis club—Atlanta—but the same dedication toward an 
ideal displayed by the Kiwanians down in Georgia’s capital is 
found in many hundreds 
of other Kiwanis-spon- 
sored boys’ clubs. We 
believe it was a good 
move to choose the 
Atlanta story for tell- 
ing (see page nineteen). 
These Kiwanians, who 
started their boys’ club 
project in 1938, now 
have five clubhouses! 
That’s why we titled 
the story “No Boy 
Without a Club.” 





Robert McCullough photo 


* you noted—in perusing the “Kiwanis Roundup” section—the 
literary burgeoning among our membership of late? In the 

past two months we've received notice of three books and a long 
narrative poem written by Kiwanians. (This comes as no surprise 
to us, of course. We get an average of ten letters a day from 
members, so we’ve known all the time that Kiwanians are 

literary minded.) One of our authors is John A. Hays, a member 
of the Henry County, Georgia club. John has done a book called 
How Red This Dust, which, according to Pageant Press, Inc., of 
New York, is “A saga of certain ‘curious’ individuals in a 

Southern town of some forty years ago. .. .”” When John’s book 
first appeared, naturally a number of persons in Henry County 
wanted to buy a copy. But there were no local bookstores. So 

the Kiwanis Club of Henry County promptly threw an autographing 
party for John and arranged to handle the sales for How Red 

This Dust. The discount that normally would have gone to a 
bookstore went into the club treasury. How’s that for an 
exceptional way to raise funds? 


= HAVE to admit that Roy H. Marshall, who edits the 
bulletin of the North Hollywood, California club, knows how to 
et a point across. Taking part in a panel for bulletin editors 


at the California-Nevada-Hawaii District convention, Roy was 


expounding the need for club presidents to pass bulletins 
received from other clubs to their bulletin editors and program 
chairmen. To illustrate, Roy said: “Don’t forget what the 
rooster said to the hens of his flock when he showed them the 


ystrich egg: ‘Just want you girls to know what some of the 
irl 


ther gi 


s are doing.’ ” 


| who’s been reading this magazine recently knows that we’ve 
id their families in the 


been trying to interest Kiwanians a 
forty-first International convention, which will make 

San Francisco “Kiwanis Town” next June 17-21. For at least four 
months now, the editors have been looking west—thumbing through 
pamphlets, maps, picture guides; conjuring up story ideas 

between the Mississippi and the Pacific, upper British Columbia 
and lower Mexico; and considering just (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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7 full days as low as $299.50 
including tax and round trip air 
fare from California via 
United Air Lines 


Beautiful Hawaii . . just 8% 


hours from the convention. 
Your choice of 6 delightful air 
cruises from 7 to 22 days. Price 
includes round trip air fare, ho- 
tel and sight-seeing. Send cou- 
pon below for free illustrated 


folder with complete details. 


Fly United to San Francisco 
Also take advantage of United's 
Mainliner® service direct to 
the Convention. Both First 


Class and Air Coach flights. 
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Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 338, Ill. 


Please send me your free illustrated 
folder of Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours. 
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Yes, every time someone puts a 
penny in a Ford Gum machine, they're 
buying the biggest penny’'s worth in town, 


Why? Because 


of quality chewing gum. They 


they get more than the 
enjoyment 
get a stake 
of someone in their community 

Through the FORDWAY 
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have found a sure hire, 


in the happiness and health 
proht 


throughout the country 
year-round, 
trouble-free method of raising funds 
for charity 
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their welfare 
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PRODUCTIONS 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 
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with Club name ad- 
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13-23, each $2.00 
24 47 each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


Q|) RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
BE 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation 

by renting a smart new car from us at low 
cost by day, week or month, Hawaii's largest 
U-drive system serving each major island Maps 
furnished 


For infermation please write 


HAWAII RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hewaii 




















BY-LINES from page 1 


about everything you’d imagine us to be considering at a time like this. 
Then, the other day, the editors themselves became the victims of sell- 
ing strategy similar to their own: Oxford University Press sent us 
“A Note to Book Review Editors about Buffalo Bill and The Wild West,” 
and as we unfolded the communication, a handful of redoubtably aromatic 
sagebrush dropped out! Now, to us old hands at trying our darndest to 
inspire potential conventiongoers to think about one part of. a country 
when there’s a danger that they might be thinking about another, Oxford 
Press didn’t have to explain why they slipped in that bunch of sagebrush. 
But they did: “The enclosed piece of sagebrush from Cody, Wyoming will 
remind you of the publication . . . of Buffalo Bill and The Wild West... .” 
As a result of having come into sagebrush ownership, we have been able 
to dispose of all notes to ourselves about the necessity of remembering 
to remind readers of the San Francisco convention. The sagebrush lying 
on our desktop is all the reminder we need; and one whiff of it can 
strike up a true westward frame of mind. Incidentally—and we hope 
our actions wouldn’t be construed by Oxford Press as copycatting—don't 
be surprised if, when you open up some forthcoming issue of this maga- 


zine, a cable car drops out. 


ii 

| HE OTHER day we daydreamt that two Kiwanians—one, the chairman of his 
club’s Committee on Boys and Girls Work; the other, the program chair- 
were looking over the December issue of the magazine. The com- 
and, noting the re- 
next month, 


man 
mittee chairman came upon “Program Suggestions” 


Boy Scouts’ forty-sixth anniversary said: 


minder of the 


“You know, we ought to do something for our troop next February. Suppose 


And so, a 
this, we 


we could have a program for the kids, invite them up? 

program was Trouble is, now that we've dreamt about 
can’t rest until we know whether scenes like this ever really 
Meanwhile, many clubs are telling us about outstanding programs they 
have had, and we in turn pass the information along to our readers 
through “Program Suggestions.” This month, “Program Suggestions” covers 
two pages instead of. the customary one; this is because our clubs are 
taking on new administrations this month, and for their benefit we want 
to call special attention to the program—which, if you'll excuse the 
banality, is to a meeting what a main course is to a dinner. Thinking 
of programs brings up speakers: We got a letter from Ernest A. Kelford, 
a member of the Eaton Rapids, Michigan club, who informs us that he has 
spoken to his own club fifteen times in the twenty years he’s been a 
member. Some of his topics: Organization of the British Labor Party; 
industrial unions; Hitler and Chamberlain; improving efficiency in Sun- 
day Schools; civil defense; price control; the Taft-Hartley Act; the in- 
fluence of the church in machine shops; political scandals; delinquency; 
geology; the workings of the geysers in Yellowstone National Park; social- 
The Bohemian Girl; and 


born 
occur. 


ism; defective war materials; the opera store 


clerks he has known 


). PAGE thirty-four and the following pages, you'll find the story of 
Sanford, Maine—the town that refused to die, even after its chief source 
of employment was shut down. As any alert Kiwanis club would have 
done, the Sanford club devoted several full programs to the town’s indus- 
trial revival, emphasizing ways that individual Kiwanians could assist. 
As new industries dug their roots in Sanford, their head men were in- 
vited to the Kiwanis meetings; two of them later joined the club. And 
Past President Charles W. Diggery wrote a special prayer for Sanford 
Kiwanians to say at each meeting held during the town’s critical period: 
“Almighty God, we give Thee thanks for this privilege today of being 
Kiwanians dedicated to serve and build. . . . May we find here an oppor- 
tunity to serve and build a better Sanford. .. .” 


\ 
Ddemess after Past International President Hamilton Holt had delivered 
a remarkably stirring address before a huge convention audience, a work- 
ing stagehand turned to a Kiwanian and said: 

“There’s only one thing I don’t like about your president.” 

The Kiwanian, disconcerted, asked: “What's that?” 

“The fact that he’s not president of the United States. .. .” 

S.A.M. 
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Disagree With Minister's Wife 
Having been in the active ministry 
for the past thirty years, I seriously 
question the impression that the reader 
may have obtained from the story by 
‘Anonymous’ —"“I’m a Minister’s Wife,” 
which appeared in the October issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Her story may 
reflect what she describes as “a usual 
quiet day” in her own experience. But 
surely it does not represent a day in 
the home of the average minister. At 
least I devoutly hope not 
In the first place, the 
responsibility is to her home 
growing family. If her day started at 
6 a.m., there should have been plenty 
of time for an adequate breakfast for 
the entire family, 
fore that nine o'clock 
In the second place, 
year-old girl, no matter 
to assume the different responsibilities 
placed upon her, is no more nor 
In any 
it would be so considered. 


To hastily “ 


first 
and 


mother’s 


including herself, be- 
interruption 

to expect a ten- 
how competent, 


less 


than child neglect other family 


slap sandwiches together” 


for a noon lunch for the children, which 
we are to understand was the usual 
procedure for her “quiet day,” is to 


neglect one of the first obligations of 
a thoughtful mother. Just once in a long 
while such a program might be excused 
on the basis of a really important meet- 
ing. But few meetings are more im- 
portant than to be at home at mealtime 
with small children 

Then, what business has a minister’s 
wife, or any other mother of small, 
school-age children, spending time at a 
blood bank painting and repairing toys, 
when her own children are left at home 
to shift for themselves? There are child- 
less women, or older mothers, who could 
do such jobs. 

True, the wife of a minister holds a 
unique position in a community. She 
has many opportunities for service, as a 
team worker with her husband. BUT, 
she is not hired by the congregation, 
and is not a professional member of the 
social service organization of her com- 
munity. Her husband is the salaried 
person. Her first and most important 
job is with her growing family. Noth- 
ing should be allowed to come before 


* that. 


Percy L. Smith, Minister 
First Presbyterian Church 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 


, As a clergyman, I should like to 
register a strong protest against the 
caricature of the ministry presented in 
the article “I'm a Minister’s Wife.” 
This article gives the impression that 


the minister and his wife are practically 
the only persons in the community (or 
the church) who amount to very much. 
They alone can do the impossible; their 
children quickly sense how different 
they are from other people. Lay leaders 
in the church are good-hearted but 
soft-headed folk who can readily be 
(and need to be) manipulated by the 
wise and clever minister and his wife. 
Ministers and their a race of 
supermen who dash madly about in a 
never-failing effort to straighten things 


wives are 


out for ordinary mortals. 
Most ministers and their wives see 
themselves and their work in quite a 


different light. The minister in partic- 
ular does not think of himself as a 
tower of strength set down in the midst 
of a weak and frail humanity. He is 
a man among men. He gives and he 
receives. He helps others and, in turn, is 
helped by them in his own need and 
weakness. He tries to be understanding, 
and he hopes to be understood. 

Two other points should be noted. 
First, the ministry involves much more 
than a whirl of activities. Most ministers 
make a place for regular study in their 
busy schedule. Foolish is the church 
that makes such demands upon its 
minister as to deprive him of an op- 
portunity to prepare adequately for the 
preaching of God’s word. If your min- 
ister is not the whirlwind portrayed in 
the article, rejoice and give thanks. 

Second, most ministers’ wives realize 
that their calling is not to be an assistant 
minister but to be a good wife and 
homemaker as well as a_ responsible 
member of the congregation. The min- 
ister’s wife has the same responsibility 
toward the church as other members 
of the congregation—no more and no 
less. Much trouble has been caused by 
the minister’s wife who tries to be a 
second or assistant minister, as well as 
by churches that make such demands 
upon her. If your minister’s wife is 
merely the wife of your minister, re- 
joice and give thanks. If your church 
needs an additional minister, get one. 

Rev. Nevin E. Kendell 
Kiwanian 
Old York Road, Pennsylvania 


This letter is somewhat slow in 
being written for the simple reason that 
I have been having some “typically 
busy” minister’s days! However I can- 
not help but comment on the article 
“I’m a Minister’s Wife” in your October 
issue. Rather I should say I cannot help 
but ask some questions: 

(1) Is this supposed to be a 
day in the life of a “typical” 


“typical” 
minister’s 
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wife? Come, come, now. Ministers 
wives are busy, but if this story is 
about a “typical” minister’s wife then 
all the ministers’ wives I've ever known 
are “abnormal.” 
(2) Are we to believe that it is a 
normal thing for a minister’s wife to go 
to a factory and help a man get his 
job back, or to calm an irate father? 
(3) Is it possible that there are many 
ministers’ wives who are forced to 
neglect their children as this lady does? 
There are many of us who have been 
preaching that a woman’s first place is 
in the home, and we feel that a min- 
ister's wife should be a shining example 
as a mother. 
(4) And now, please, it is too much to 
ask that we believe that here is a 
normal minister who owns TWO cars. 
But that seems to be the only conclu- 
sion one can draw from the article. 
Since she had the car all day, how 
did he get around? A second car? 
I truly believe that it is possible for 
a minister and his wife to have had 
a day such as the one described. But to 
print it as if it were a “typical” day— 
that is too much. The ministry is a busy 
profession, and a minister’s wife is a 
busy lady. But I truly believe that the 
majority of ministers’ wives are busy 
first of all being good mothers and that 
not very many of them carry on the 
professional activities described in this 
article 
Permit me to close by saying that I 
thoroughly enjoy reading The Kiwanis 
Magazine. It is truly a fine magazine, 
and I find myself clipping and filing 
many of the stories. Keep up the good 
work. 
Paul G. Single, Pastor 
The Lutheran Church 
of Our Blessed Savior 
Alexandria, Indiana 


...1do not know just hew you should 
choose articles and authors which will 
help people understand the ministerial 
profession and the end to which it 
exists; namely, helping people into a 
rich, meaningful, growing relationship 
with God. However, my husband and I 
fee] that the article entitled “I'm a 
Minister’s Wife” by an anonymous 
author in the October 1955 
The Kiwanis Magazine, is a gross mis- 
representation of what a Christian min- 
ister’s wife is or should be. In fact, we 
can hardly believe it was written by 
a minister’s wife. . . . [We] hope that 
you. will be more discriminating in 
your future choice of articles about the 
ministry of the Christian religion. 

We dislike the exhausting impression 
of a minister’s wife whose approach to 
her life smacks of the self-righteous. . 
woman, very much in love with herself 
for solving others’ problems and being 
busy, busy, busy. We were sorry that 
the feeling of the deep ~ peace which 
passeth all understanding,” or the 
humble, continuous search for God’s will 
that must mark the life of a Christian— 
any Christian—was not apparent in her 


issue of 


account. 
Barbara B. Fowler 
Claremont, California 
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IN TWO MONTHS!... 


Makers of PACKER’S 


Original PINE TAR SOAP, 


smous the World Over 
Since 1869 
The Northeast Indianapolis Club is 
just one of over 80 Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout the country who have 
started swelling their Youth Service 
Work Funds with the help of Packer's 
Charm Soap Profit Plan. Northeast In- 
dianapolis started with an order of 600 
boxes of Packer's Charm Soap. In just 
a few weeks they reordered 300, then 
reordered 600 more! In a few months 
this wide-awake Kiwanis Club sold 
1,500 four-pack boxes of Packer's 
Charm Soap for a net profit of $750.00! 
Charles R. Goth, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Northeast Indianapolis 
says: 
"The Charm Soap Plan has been so 
successful for us on a trial basis, 
that we intend to make it our 
major fund raising project in 1956.” 
This is an example of what can happen 


PACKER’S CHARM SOAP 
NATIONAL KIWANIS CLUB 


SCOREBOARD 
ss 


KIWANIS CLUBS HAVE SOLD 


30,940 r 


WITH PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 






PROFIT PLAN 


when a club takes advantage of Packer's 
Charm Soap Profit Plan! In the first 
place, Charm Soap is made by the 
makers of Packer's Original Pine Tar 
Soap, famous the world over since 
1869. An exceptionally fine quality 
deodorant toilet soap, Packer’s Charm 
Soap contains cleansing Hexachloro- 
phene; is fragrant, gentle, mild and 
lasts so long in your soap dish. It is a 
toilet soap you'll be proud to sell your 
friends, and you'll find it so pleasant 
and refreshing to use daily yourself. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOX and 
more information about the famous 
Packer's Charm Soap Profit Plan, avail- 
able exclusively to Kiwanis Clubs in 
the service club field! 


HERE’S THE PLAN: 
Your Club sells each specially- 
designed, four-pack box of 
Packer’s Charm Soap at the 
Fair-Traded price of............... $1.00 


Your Club buys each four-pack 
box for only 


YOUR CLUB’S PROFIT ON 
EACH BOX... 


_ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Packer's Tar Soap, Inc., Mystic, Conn. 


BOXES OF PACKER’S CHARM SOAP ! GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or obligation, 


one 4-pack box of Packer's Charm Soap, for examina- 
tion by our project committee. 


$15,470 fe EL AF a a 
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FREE! FILM PROGRAMS 





Over 200 entertaining, informe- 
tive free-loan motion pictures— 
sports, travel, recrection, do-it- 
yourself— many ir full color! 





FREE Catalog! Write: 


Dept.K: ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
CONVENIENTLY-LOCATED LIBRARIES! 




















The S-6 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees with efficient S-6 
AAA iit. Valet have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 


provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosen wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 
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Wecke: 9 | VALET RACKS 

Commercial industi ia! ] Stationary and pos 

and vastitutonal wardrobe table Wardrobe and | ocker 

semoment ved complete chchroms Rac. the ofica nd the home 
Write for 

Cetolog «©WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Ov.-7 1121 West 37th Street « Chicago 9, U.S.A. 


HUNDREDS “* 
OF IDEAS 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
vundreds of original ideas for | Write for FREE 





Brochure A 
For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 8 


reaeenably priced solld bronge 
plaques—name plates, awards, 

hener rolls, me- 
morals. markers 





F/7Ce! VALUABLE U.S.A! 


= an PS Ss] Sensational Get-Acquaint- 
cele 















ed Offer! Get this scarce 
y"* fenuine postage stamp as 

PAlillustrated, picturing first 
U.S.A. (issued in 18471); 
PLUS big collection of 
all-different United 


wable $5 stamp, ete... . 
PLUS pecket beautiful 
Commemoratives in- 
cluding ‘93 Columbian, 
Boy Scouts, Wild t, 
and many others. EX- 
TRA! Big illustrated 
U.S. catalog: 64- 

Collector's Guide — 
ied other attractive offers for your 
consideration. Send 10¢ for mailing costs. ACT NOW! 

MARRIS & CO. 3217 Tronsit Bidg., Boston 1 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


* column is primarily for the purpose of aiding club program chairmen in their weekly 
task of putting together a program. Each month, “Program Suggestions” prints important 


dates, anniversaries, “Weeks” and “Days”’—as well as hints on how a club might observe 


them. Outstanding program experiences that clubs tell us about also are reported in this 


column regularly. To enable program chairmen to have enough time in planning their 


programs, the suggestions included in this column always pertain to dates two months 


in the future. This month, for example, the listings are for March. Note the “Coming Events” 


schedule on the next page for an even longer notice of events to come. 


MARCH 

> Lieutenant Governor’s Visit 

When your lieutenant governor pays 
his annual visit this month, he will, as 
usual, have a great deal to say of inter- 
est to the club. For that reason, he will 
appreciate your cooperation in arrang- 
ing a program that gives him ample 
time to convey his message. 

> Saint Patrick’s Day 

The gaiety associated with the Patron 
Saint of Ireland can be easily trans- 
ferred to a Ladies’ Night party on 
March 17. Irish songs are in order and 
the wearin’ of the green is a must. 
Here is an opportunity to pay tribute 
to an outstanding religious leader. 


> Red Cross Membership and Fund 
Campaign 

Throughout March, the American Red 
Cross will be seeking money and mem- 
bers. One of your speakers during the 
month can be a Red Cross official—or 
even better, an ex-refugee or service- 
man who can testify to the results of 
Red Cross work. 


> Spring Clean-Up Week 

Precede an all-out clean-up effort this 
spring with a program designed to 
create enthusiasm. A real estate agent 
dressed in painter’s togs can speak of 
sustained property value through clean- 
up. A fire chief with hammer in hand 
can talk about the dangers of disrepair. 
A doctor might explain the innumerable 
benefits of fresh air and exercise for 
each and every member of the club. 


> Palm Sunday 

A week of religious activity begins 
March 25, Palm Sunday, a day that 
marks the entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem, when palm branches were strewn 
at His feet. Between that day and 
Easter, the following Sunday, your 
support of churches committee should 
be invited to plan a program with a 
religious theme. 


> Girl Scout Week 

Besides buying cookies during the week 
of March 11-17, your club may wish 
to invite a Girl Scout troop to its meet- 
ing. For a change of pace, why not put 
them completely in charge? 


—THE EDITORS 


> National 4-H Club Week 

The program committee can take a 
week’s vacation March 3-11 and put 
the meeting in the hands of the agri- 
culture and conservation committee, 
which might work up an exhibit of 4-H 
activity work. This need not necessitate 
bringing cows and chickens to the meet- 
ing; the exhibit can consist of photo- 
graphic displays coupled with short 
descriptions by the boys 


> Civil Defense Program 

In the atomic age, distance no longer 
affords the security from attack that it 
once did. Therefore, peacetime civil 
defense is needed. For enlightenment 
on this subject, the Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia club secured a panel of speakers 
from a nearby Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, including a major general, a major 
and two captains. The military is eager 
to help your club in civil defense mat- 
ters. 


> Films Available 

The Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York, has 16 mm. sound films 
available at no charge. Subjects such as 
the story of glass and paint, uranium, 
progress in America, and safety are 
treated. The Modern Talking Picture 
Service will supply specific information 
on request. 


>» Legion of Honor Program 

When your club reaches its twenty- 
fifth anniversary and several club mem- 
bers thus become eligible for Legion of 
Honor certificates, set aside a meeting 
for the recognition of these twenty-five- 
year members. The Harlan, Kentucky 
club counted nineteen members ready 
for the coveted certificates while pre- 
paring the club’s first Legion of Honor 
fete. Thirteen of the Kiwanians were 
charter members of the club. 


> Anniversary Visitation 

Inter-club meetings can be educational 
as well as social. The Marion, Ohio club 
proved it last year when eighty-five 
members and wives paid a 40th Anni- 
versary visit to the Kiwanis Club No. 1 
of Detroit. After an inter-club lunch- 
eon, the Ohioans toured the Edison 
Institute and the Ford Motor Company 
plant at River Rouge. 
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> Visit from an Aided Child 

Interesting programs can be based on 
visits from youngsters whom your club 
has aided in the past. Such programs 
show members the tangible results of 
their youth assistance projects. One 
afternoon Kiwanians in Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts witnessed a demonstration of 
improvement by an eleven-year-old 
muscular dystrophy patient for whom 
the club had arranged treatments. Two 
years before, the boy could hardly walk. 
Then Kiwanian William Niedner, a 
Taunton osteopath, began treating the 
boy. 

At the recent club meeting, the 
youngster showed how he was now able 
to walk—and run, too. Taunton Ki- 
wanians presented him with a shirt for 
his Boy Scout uniform, and he told the 
men how he had attended Boy Scout 
camp and hiked, swam and played base- 
ball. 


> Award Night 

The ceremonial presentation of com- 
munity achievement awards can often 
be as gratifying to those honored as 
the awards themselves. At one meet- 
ing, the Avonsworth, Pennsylvania club 
made formal award presentations to 
two educators, two jurists, a sculptor, a 
pastor and a football coach. 


> Take a Two-Club Tour 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Santa Ana and 
North Santa Ana, California combined 
an inter-club meeting with a field trip 
to a rubber plant. Some 126 Ki- 
wanians attended the tour and later 
witnessed the induction of their guide, 
the factory manager, into the Santa Ana 
club. 


> Thanks, Mr. Secretary 

Most Kiwanians appreciate the work 
load carried by club secretaries, and 
once in awhile it’s a nice gesture to 
show that appreciation. The Lethbridge, 
Alberta club did it on “Fred Robins 
Day” by honoring twenty-five years of 
faithful service and perfect attendance 
by retiring secretary Fred T. Robins. 


> Well-Known Personalities 

Always take advantage of opportunities 
to book well-known persons for speak- 
ing appearances before your club. An 
occasional appearance of a newsy per- 
son is like a shot in the arm; it spurs 
attendance and adds prestige to your 
club. 

The Richmond, California club was 
fortunate enough to engage Major Gen- 
eral William F. Dean, hero of three 
years imprisonment in Korea, as a 
speaker. The general recounted his 
Korean experiences, both before and 
during his imprisonment. After his 
speech the famous general answered 
questions raised by the Richmond Ki- 
wanians. 

The New York City club invited 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner to address the 
club and presented the mayor with an 
honorary membership in the club. Rep- 
resentatives of fifteen Kiwanis clubs 
and mayors of five ‘nearby towns came 
te this unusual inter-club affair. 
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> Circle K’s Day 

A commemorative event at your nearby 
university is a suitable occasion for the 
Circle K club to take charge of a meet- 
ing. The Morgantown, West Virginia 
club celebrated West Virginia Univer- 
sity’s birthday in this manner. Circle 
K officers presided, and the president of 
the university’s student body attended 
as guest speaker. 








With International President J. A. Raney 
in attendance, the Brookville, Indiana 
club heard a talk by the National 
League’s “Manager of the Year,” Walter 
“Smokey” Alston, skipper of the World 
Champion Brooklyn Dodgers and an hon- 
orary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
New Madison, Ohio. (See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for November, page thirty.) 


> G.M. Production 

“Preview of Progress,” which General 
Motors Corporation describes as a “dra- 
matic, educational, nontechnical, non- 
commercial stage show presented with- 
out charge,’ is available to groups 
throughout the United States. Demon- 
strations include the making of syn- 
thetic rubber in a bottle, frying an 
egg on a cold stove by binaural sound, 
microwaves and jet propulsion. The 
performance length of the show is 
adjustable from thirty-five to sixty 
minutes. 

For further information, get in touch 
with William G. Cobb, Department of 
Public Relations, General Motors Cor- 
poration, General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


COMING EVENTS 


> April 

National Conservation Week—April 1-7 

Cancer Control Month 

National Boys’ Club Week—April 2-8 

Army Day—April 6 

“Prayer for Permanent Peace Week”— 
April 8-15 

Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday—April 13 

Nationa! Do-It-Yourself Week—April 
16-23 

United States-Canada Good Will Week 
—April 22-28 

One-hundred per cent attendance month 











New Low-Cost 


Burroughs 
Accounting 
Machine! 





A Burroughs Director Accounting Machine is priced 
so low it makes pen-and-ink bookkeeping expen- 
sive! Features include many big-machine advantages. 
A masterpiece of precision workmanship, built to 
do a fast, accurate, trouble-free job. 





SEND THIS COUPON! 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


| want to know more about the Director 
Accounting Machine. KM-120 


NAME . — . — — 


PET eC ctcrmnttincsnenianiis — 
a STATE —_ 


NEW ADVERTISING rg 


Prints & lilustrates Postal Cards > 


Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 
spite of conditions—with ad messages—printed 

on government posters with amazing new 

patented CARDMASTER. Guaranteed five 
ears. Low Rostraved * direct. SEND NAMEW 
or FREE illustrated book of money-making 

ideas and complete unique advertisin lans.¥ 
Send your name teday to CARDMASTE a 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 51 Chicage 40, mt. 




















Wtonrroe FOLDING 
ee, — 





If you are = the board of your church, school, lodge, 
club, P.T.A., etc., you will be delighted with our new 
MONROE Tables NOW, at no extra cost, offered 
with completely finished tops, highly resistant to 
most serving hazards. May be used with or without 
table cloths, as desired. Send for the complete. new 
Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money- 
saving discounts to institutions. 

MONROE CO., 15 Church Street. Colfax, lowa 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














KIWAMS SETS APRIL 8-15 AS “PRAYER FOR PERMANENT PEACE WEEK” 


As a means of focusing attention on the 
need for spiritual strength in efforts to 
develop a peaceful world, the Inter- 
national Committee on Support of 
Churches In Their Spiritual Aims will 
sponsor nationwide “Prayer for Perma- 
nent Peace Week” April 8-15 

The committee is asking all clubs to 
clergy- 
men, other service clubs, and civic, vet- 


seek the cooperation of local 
fraternal organizations in 
spotlighting “Prayer for Permanent 
Peace Week,” which is making its bow 
as a Kiwanis-sponsored pro- 


eran, and 


this year 
gram and is one of eight programs cho- 
sen for major emphasis during 1956 


The others, and the committees guid- 





celebrate 
January 16 


Birthdays These clubs 


anniversary dates tron 


through February 15 


10th 
sath 


. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Jenuvory 31 


+ 

lowa City, lowa, Jonuory 18 
Norton, Virginia, Jonuory 18 

North Shore, Chicago, Illinois, 
January 19 

Erwin, Tennessee, Jonvory 20 
Riverside, California, Jonvery 20 
Coshocton, Ohio, Jenvory 22 

De Kalb, Illinois, Jonvery 25 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, Jonvery 27 
North Platte, Nebraska, Jonuvory 28 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, Jonuory 31 
Twin Falls, idaho, Jonwery 31 
Anaheim, California, Februery 1 
Yakima, Washington, Februory 1 
Dover, Ohio, Februvory 2 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania, February 3 
Tipton, Indiana, Februeory 4 
LaPorte, indiana, Februory & 
Abilene, Texas, February 9 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, February 10 
February 10 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 


Kingston, New York 


February 14 

Manitou, Colorado, February 14 
Bayonne, New Jersey, February 15 
Napoleon, Ohio, Februery 15 


3Hih Watsonville, California, Jonvory 20 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Jonvory 26 
Westbrook, Maine, Jonveory 26 
Clermont, Florida, Jenvory 28 
Benecia, California, Februory § 
Mount Morris, Illinois, Februory § 
Kelso, Washington, Februory 8 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania, Februory & 
Neenah, Wisconsin, Febrvory & 
Southeast Los Angeles, California, 
February 10 


* 
7th Ogdensburg, New York, Jonwory 26 
ee | Lansing, lowa, Februery 13 











ing them, are: Ballot Battalion (Public 
and Business Affairs—United States), 
Crusade for Better Reading (Public 
and Business Affairs—Canada), Honor 
Citizenship (Boys and Girls Work), 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day (Underprivileged 
Child and Boys and Girls Work), Na- 
tional Farm-City Week (Agriculture 
and Conservation), Teacher Recruit- 
ment (Vocational Guidance), and Youth 
Panel Forums (Public and Business 
Affairs—United States). 

Elaborating on “Prayer for Perma- 
nent Peace Week,” Wayne Guthrie, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims, said: “Kiwanis believes 
that the leadership of America in world 
affairs and in the struggle to develop 
a peaceful world depends upon the spir- 
itual strength of its own people.” He 
reminds Kiwanians of the theme of his 

where the 
there is liberty.” 


committee for 1956: 
Spirit of the Lord is, 
(II Corinthians 3:17) 
“*Prayer for Permanent Peace 
Week,’” he explains, “is an attempt to 


focus attention again on the great need 
for an individual realization that per- 
manent peace is possible only when the 
people themselves desire it so much 
that they are willing to struggle and 
work for it. 

“It will be up to the local committees 
on support of churches in their spiritual 
aims to develop community-wide ob- 
servances of ‘Prayer for Permanent 
Peace Week’ through their religious 
leaders, requesting that public meet- 
ings during the week of April 8-15 be 
opened on the theme of the week. We 
also hope that ‘Prayer for Permanent 
Peace Week’ will have an effect on the 
various programs held in communities 
long after the week of April 8-15.” 

Two folders in the Freedoms Foun- 
dation-award winning “Minuteman” 
series of two years ago have been sug- 
gested as aids in observing “Prayer for 
Permanent Peace Week.” Copies of 
folders No. 5—“America’s Mightiest 
Weapon”—and No. 12—‘“Invisible Pow- 
er’—are both on spiritual subjects 
and are available at the General Office. 





LOST: CONVENTION FILMS 

Some time aco, the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, Florida loaned two 16 mm. 
colored films—one on the International 
convention in San Francisco in 1938, the 
other on the convention in Boston the 
following year—to a Kiwanian paying 
a visit in Hollywood. The films have 
never been returned, and the Hollywood 
Kiwanians have lost touch with the bor- 
rower. Anyone who knows the where- 
abouts of these films should write to 
C. P. Hammerstein, secretary of the 
Hollywood club, at Hammerstein Orange 
Groves, Hollywood, Florida. 





RESERVATIONS MOUNTING FOR 
POST-CONVENTION TOURS 
rO HAWAII 
Wits tHe 1956 International convention 
in San Francisco still five months away, 
152 convention-goers already have re- 
served space with the official post-con- 
vention air tours to Hawaii. And the 
volume is growing daily, according to 
United Air Lines, conductor of the tour. 
Ample hotel and plane space have 
been blocked so that all Kiwanis fam- 
ilies desiring to make the trip after the 
convention next June 17-21 can be ac- 
commodated. Nevertheless, the air line 
advises convention-goers to send in 
their reservations as early as possible. 
Four tours have been arranged. They 
range in length from seven to twenty 
days, in price from $299.50 to $828.65. 
For full details, write to Official Kiwanis 
Hawaii Tours, 5959 South Cicero Ave- 
nue, Chicago 38, Illinois. 








ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
FOR TERRY 


Nobody can say that three-year-old Terry 
Hartle wasn’t given opportunity when he 
showed an interest in tractoring. Af- 
ter he mastered his miniature tractor 
(top), his granddad, Wayne F. Asplin, 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Westlake, Ohio, built a seat and steer- 
ing wheel on his own tractor for Terry. 
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NEXT MONTH: 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
BroTHerHoop WEEK, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Incorporated, is set for February 
19-26. Purpose of the observance is to 
emphasize the year-round program of 
the Conference: better understanding 
among all races and religions. The 
Wellesley, Massachusetts club held a 
brotherhood program, having as guests 


six freshman speech students from 
nearby Babson Institute of Business 
Administration. The students, repre- 


senting Liberia, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Thailand, Dominican Republic and the 
United States, prepared and presented 
their own discussion program. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
> Walter H. Dreier, past president 
of the Evansville, Indiana club 
was elected president of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League. 
>» James A. Gaiser, secretary and 
past president of the Irwin, Penn- 
sylvania club, has authored a 
book, So We Went Around the 
World, published by the Globe 
Printing Company, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 
> John J. Langenbach, past gov- 


ernor of the Pacific Northwest 


District, has composed a _ long 
poem, “The Journey of Willie 


Keil,” in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the settling 
of Willapa Valley in Washington. 
The poem has been published in 
booklet form 











NEW COLUMN TO CARRY 
STORIES BY MEMBERS 

A NEw column is soon to make its debut 
in The Kiwanis Magazine. It'll be a per- 
sonal feature, made up entirely of 
stories written by members of Kiwanis 

Called “I'll Never Forget ... ,” the 
new column will offer stories built 
around unforgettable experiences had 
by men in their Kiwanis careers. Mem- 
orable experiences as a program chair- 
man, club president or secretary, or 
head of the pancake day committee 
these are the types of story material 
sought for “I'll Never Forget. . 

Quality of writing isn’t important in 
preparing material for this column. It’s 
the idea that counts. Manuscripts can 
be 200-700 words in length and should 





JACK RANEY ON AWARDS JURY 


International President J. A. Raney 
(left) will help select winners of 
1955 Freedoms Foundation awards. Here 
he is shown with the Foundation pres- 
ident (center) and the jury chairman. 





HONOR CLUB SECRETARY 

FOR THREE ACHIEVEMENTS 

THe Minute Secretary Walter Reiff 
stepped into the meeting place of the 
Lambertville, New Jersey club, he 
sensed that something strange was 
afoot. An unusually large gathering was 
present, and what’s more, the dining 
room of the Lambertville House was 
looking especially attractive. 

Walt, who has an eagle eye trained 
on the club’s attendance record, imme- 
diately thought that his fellow Kiwan- 
ians were taking advantage of his offer 
to buy dinners for everyone if he could 
“get a 100 per cent meeting, just once!” 
He never did guess the real reason for 
the celebration: The Lambertville club 
was honoring him for reaching the age 
of seventy, passing his twenty-fifth 
year as club secretary and treasurer and 
completing his thirty-third year of per- 
fect attendance. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
At Presstrme, there were 242,257 
Kiwanians in 4115 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1342; Circle K, 
151. 











be typed double spaced, leaving wide 
margins. Anonymously written stories 
cannot be accepted. No payment is of- 
fered. Send manuscripts to: The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between November 10 and this issue’s presstime. 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
men Cate, Wisiemnamnd, Bate. 6... cece ncccvcsccsccccesteeescses Richmond, Indiana 
Maywood, Illinois........ Chicago; North Central, Chicago; and Oak Park, Illinois 
en, Ee Crystal Lake and McHenry Township, Illinois 


Shades Valley, Birmingham, Alabama... 
Swartz Creek, Michigan................. 


vadaedeenh'y inet Birmingham, Alabama 
peta « achive Sap alennee Flint West, Michigan 
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QUICKLY 


RAISE FUNDS fas 


With Famous No-Risk Plan 


The famous Peggy Ann Fund Raising plan has been 
tested by thousands of organizations, with sales as 
high as 27,000 boxes on a single campaign. Peggy 
Ann Kitchen-Fresh quality assures many repeat sales. 


FREE Folder and Details. Write Today for 
our NO-RISK, NO INVESTMENT Plan. 


Feagy ln. 


Fine Candies Since 1932 


Dept. 1860! 
620 Second Ave. 
Des Moines, towa 


HAND CRAFTED 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 


LAZY SUSAN TABLE 


Constructed by career craftsmen from solid 
native walnut or wild cherry. Satin 
smooth, hand rubbed finishes, resistant to wa- 
ter, heat, alcohol. Open stock. Versatile, beau- 
susan table $119.75 up, Gateleg, cof- 
fee and end tables, cupboards, 
dry sinks, cobbler’s bench, bedroom pieces. 
Guaranteed, Send 25c¢ for photos, wood samples, 
prices. Visitors welcome. Write Dept. B117 
care of BILL WINEMILLER, KIWANIAN, 


WINEMILLER § 


woods 


tiful lazy 


chests, chairs, 


. 7) . 
Colonial Kep raduclio. ia 
COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 





No Experience Needed To 






PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS: .... 


The GEM STENCIL DUPLI. 
CATOR saves money... gets 
results cuickly! Hundreds of 
uses for every type of business 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 
Guide Board for accurate printing 
and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 


® 

& 

s - 

& special low price of only $9.50 ~ Order 
8 

& 








(a $15.00 value) Now 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM FREE at our expense! SEND NO 

MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 

sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us onl 

$9.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 

WRITE TODAY. 

BOND EQUIPMENT co. Dept. 25 
 — 6633 Enright + St. Lovis 5, Mo. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
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as TEN COMMANDMENTS for 1936 


! 

_* MORE CLUBS and more mem- 
bers than ever before, Kiwanis has the 
potential to make this the greatest year for 
service in our forty-one years of history. 

In what areas can Kiwanis clubs 
most effectively serve their communities in 
1956? 

Our clubs have the widest latitude 
of choice. They know local conditions and 
needs best. Actually each year the thousands 
of projects undertaken by clubs classify into 
hundreds of different types of services. 

But the general over-all channels 
of service into which Kiwanis manpower will 
be poured these next twelve months are pin- 
pointed by the ten Objectives for 1956 shown 
on the opposite page. 

lo read these Objectives gives a 
lift of spirit and a surge of pride for such a 
broad vision of human needs and sharp sense 
of individual responsibility. 

How do these Objectives origi- 
nate? How are they distinguished from our 
Objects? 

The six basic Objects of Kiwanis, 
adopted in 1924, are the enduring fundamen- 
tals of Kiwanis service and citizenship. 

The yearly Objectives are the 
timely application of these Objects to con- 
temporary needs and problems. 

These Objectives are in no sense 
mere beautiful phrases strung together by 
word-masters in ivy towers far removed 
from reality. Rather, they are hammered out 
of the hard and vital experiences of clubs 
in wrestling with acute local needs. 

Like a mighty river that traces its 
source to countless rivulets coursing down 
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hill and mountainside, so these annual Ob- 
jectives trace back to the services and proj- 
ects of our far-flung clubs. 

Out of these experiences come re- 
ports to headquarters and resolutions pro- 
posed by clubs to their district conventions. 
The resolutions adopted by district delegates, 
and the nature of the panel discussions at 
district conventions, are further insights into 
current Kiwanis thinking. 

Then, in the spring, the Interna- 
tional Committee on Resolutions, composed of 
Kiwanians of diverse businesses and profes- 
sions and representing widely separated sec- 
tions of our two nations, starts its work. 


From THIS background of club 
and district material and a sensitive appraisal 
of problems that seem most urgent in our two 
countries, the committee begins to get the 
“feel” of Kiwanis and the areas where it can 
best apply its energies. 

Topics for preliminary drafts of 
resolutions are assigned to committee mem- 
bers by the chairman, and in March or April 
the members gather in Chicago for days of 
intense concentration and labor to formulate 
the Resolutions that are to be submitted to 
the International convention as the official 
Voice of Kiwanis. 

Often, hours of conscientious de- 
bate will be spent in the choice of a single 
word or phrase in a resolution in order that 
the precise shade of meaning be conveyed, so 
essential is it that the position of Kiwanis on 
public issues be incapable of misunderstand- 
ing. 

Following the adoption by conven- 
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tion delegates of the Resolutions as originally 
drafted or amended, the International Board 
Committee on Objectives begins its work of 
epitomizing these Resolutions in compelling 
injunctions for the coming year. 

As the New Year begins, let every 
Kiwanian, as a sincere act of dedication, re- 
read the stirring Resolutions adopted at last 
June’s Cleveland convention. They were pub- 
lished in the August issue of this magazine. 
What a testimony of faith in the Free Man! 
What a pledge to preserve his way of life! 

Some of the hardest and most in- 
spired thinking of the Kiwanis year is repre- 
sented by the work of these two committees. 
The Objectives this year, as always, reflect 
the crusading spirit of Kiwanis—the recog- 
nition of great needs and the obligation to 
ameliorate them. Action, action, action is 
constantly called for with such exhorting 
verbs as COMBAT, REDEDICATE, AID, 
FOSTER, ENCOURAGE, STRENGTHEN 
PRACTICE and STRIVE. 

Clubs will activate these Objec- 
tives as local conditions require. Thus the Ob- 
jective on mental illness may be carried out 
by sponsoring a clinic, or supporting a drive 
for a hospital annex for mental patients, or 
initiating legislation for more facilities, or 
helping to get a tax measure passed. 

What a magnificent force for good, 
what an almost limitless power for com- 
munity service our more than 4100 clubs 
and nearly a quarter of a million Kiwanians 
can exert if their leadership and manpower 
are effectively channeled along these ten 
areas of activity outlined in the TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS FOR 1956. THE END 
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, Recognize the threat of mental 

and emotional illness 

> and support programs for treatment 
“* and rehabilitation of sufferers. 
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Aid and participate 
in civil defense organization 
and training. 


Foster better understanding 
between urban and rural 
people and promote Farm-City Week. 


Encourage programs of 

closer cooperation and better 
understanding between men 

in government and men in business, 


Lead and educate 
in citizenship responsibility. 


Strengthen the friendship between 
Canada and the United States 
through increased knowledge and 
understanding of each other. 


Practice a world-wide good neighbor 
<> policy, using every opportunity 
es for friendly interchange 


with other peoples of the world. 
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Strive for peace through effective 
armaments control 

and earnest support of the 
principles of the United Nations. 
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Kiwanis International makes its home at 520 North Michigan Avenue 
in Chicago. Here at the General Office, assistance is given to Kiwanians 
on the club, district and International levels in carrying out the 
ervice and administration program of the organization. These oper- 
ition ure ipervised by International Secretary O. E. Peterson, who 
i erve us the liaison between the Board of Trustees and the Gen- 
eral office. In this capacity, he represents the General Office at official 


functions and also guides his staff in implementing policies. 


Kiwanis draws continually on the knowledge and experience of its past In- 
ternational presidents, who act in an advisory capacity to the International 
Board of Truste« The past presidents meet twice a year—at the Inter- 
national convention and at the International council meeting—to initiate 
tudies and to consider. matters referred to them by the Board of Trustees. 
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Working under the direction of the International Board of Trustees, the 
mittees, whose chairmen are shown below, translate the 


page eleven) into a series of programs that become 


International con 
wnnual Objectives (see 
the basis for club activities. Besides designing and developing the programs, 

help clubs put them into reality. 


the International committees also 
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OFFICERS 1955-1956 


CHAIRMEN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


The leaders of Kiwanis International are chosen by convention dele- 
gates. Before election to the Board of Trustees, these men served 
as club presidents, lieutenant governors, governors and members and 
chairmen of various district and International committees. The presi- 
dent, vice-presidents and treasurer hold office one year; trustees, 
two. The Board determines the policies of Kiwanis International 
and is the administrative authority in all matters of the organization. 


Left: J. A. RANEY, President, Indianapolis, India Top row, left to right: DON €, 
ENGDAHL, Immediate Past President, Spokane, Washingt REED C. CULP, Treasurer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; H. PARK ARNOLD, Trust Slendale. California; DAVID B. 
DONER, Trustee, Brookings C 3e Stat South Dakota: H. W. DRIVER, Trustee, (Eu 
clid), Cleveland, Ob LUMAN W. HOLMAN, Trustee, Jacksonville, Texas; KENNETH 8B, 
LOHEED, Trustee, Toronto, Onta WALTER F. PATENGE. Trustee, Lansing, Michigan. 
Bottom row, left to right: W NALD DUBAIL, Vice-President, (West End), St. Louis 
Missouri: HAL. J. FRASER, Vice-President, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan: EVERETT F. 
PENSHORN Truste Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts; 
SIMON H. REYNOLDS, Trustee, Rochester, New York: J. O. TALLY, JR., Trustee, Fayette- 
ville Nort Cc nat MERLE H. TUCKER, Truste Ga c New Mexico: ALBERT J. 
TULLY T " Mol Alabama R. WITTHUHN. Trust Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


The governor is the chief administrative officer in each of the thirty 
districts that make up Kiwanis International. Throughout 1956, each 
of the men pictured at the left will be responsible for his district's 
general welfare and its Kiwanis vitality. He is the man to whom the 
thousands of members in his district will look for guidance and inspi- 
ration. He is the man with whom they will cooperate to maintain or 
boost the district’s standing in the new year. As the new “Mr. Ki- 
wanis” in his district, the governor will put in a busy year of travel. 
It is through his many personal visitations to the clubs in his dis- 
trict that many Kiwanians will be most likely to remember him long 
after his term of office is over. Every club looks forward to the 
meeting when the governor is to speak, meet many of the members 
and hear the latest report on the club’s accomplishments. Besides 
visiting all the clubs he can, the governor also contributes regularly 
to his district publication, handles a large volume of district corres- 
pondence, leads a number of top-level administrative meetings on 
district matters, conducts the governor’s organization conference (for 
his lieutenant governors), takes part in the International convention, 
and presides over the convention of his district. 
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San Francisce’s modern-day majesty cannot obscure the 


elty’s remantic past, which made it a steryteller’s vineyard. 


Illustrated by Fred Steffen 
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i HAS BEEN said that of all the cities 
in the United States, San Fran- 
cisco comes closest to being every- 
body’s town. As the place that 
travelers wish most to revisit, it is 
named more frequently than any 
other city in America. The truth is 
that among the many facets of life 
presented by the City of Twenty- 
nine Hills, every visitor discovers 
something of his own home town 
transplanted to the brisk salt air 
of the Pacific and overlooking the 
blue-green waters of a fabulous 
harbor. 

San Francisco is, first of all, a city 
of vivid contrasts, in outward aspects 
as well as in corporate consciousness 
—which is a not unhappy combina- 
tion of tap-rooted tradition and for- 
ward-looking energy. Traffic may 
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roar and snarl on its downtown 
streets, just as it does everywhere, 
but San Franciscans insist on keep- 
ing the quaint and ancient cable 
cars that in any other metropolis 
would long ago have fallen victim 
to Progress. The surrealism of neon 
advertising gives way within a few 
blocks to the vibrant colors of 
Chinese pagodas. Broadway, the 
main stem of San Francisco’s so- 
phisticated night life, is one of the 
boundaries of a section straight out 
of picture-book Italy. The upward 
thrust of the skyline is almost as 
businesslike as Manhattan’s, but in 
San Francisco the skyscrapers on 
the topmost heights add a poetic 
touch on certain days by actually 
draping themselves in clouds. In 
residential sections you will find 
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City of Contrasts 


examples of the nation’s smartest 
architecture. You will also find 
architectural relics, such as old 
wooden mansions with bay windows 
and gingerbread turrets that once 
served as the social strongholds of 
overnight millionaires. 

Within the space of a short after- 
noon’s walk you can hear conversa- 
tions in a score of tongues, from 
guttural Teutonic and sibilant Japa- 
nese to the swift cadences of Spanish 
and Italian. Stroll along the Em- 
barcadero, the Street of Ships where 
end the trade lines from faraway 
places that converge within the 
Golden Gate, and you can enjoy the 
sights and sounds and smells of half 
the world. 

The weather also makes a con- 
tribution to the diversity that San 
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Franciscans and visitors alike accept 
as part of the city’s unique charm. 
the paradox of 
fog. The 


for example, may 


There is not only 


winter sun and summe! 


Mission District 
bask in sunshine behind the shelter- 
ing bulk of Twin Peaks while at the 
same moment the hills are shivering 
in mist 

Far ALLY sharp contrasts can be 
found on the scroll of the city’s past 
San Francisco has known periods of 


apathy, followed by violent action 
It spent almost three quarters of a 
century in drowsy inactivity before 
the thunder of the Gold Rush jarred 
it to life. Years of and 


crooked politicians have alternated 


mob-! ule 


self-righteous house 
cleaning It has called the 
most wicked place in the world, and 
William Saro- 
yan that 
“makes friends of thieves and opens 


spells of 


with 
been 


the most enlightened 
referred to it as the city 
its heart to saints.” In its raucous 
youth, San 
pletely abandoned itself to lewdness, 


Francisco never com- 


nor has it ever claimed to be a mode! 


of civic virtue. When the Barbary 
Coast was at the height of its ob- 
scene glory, the Shakespearean 


theater and grand opera companies 
were also well supported, although 
their performers were not showered 
kind of affluence that fell 
form of nuggets on 


with the 
in the gold 
favored stars of the Red Rooster and 
the Bella Union Saloon. 

Seven times the city was reduced 
to ashes, and once it was leveled by 
After each calamity 


an earthquake 
it arose stronger than ever, with a 


phoenix on the city seal that looked 
ready for anything. 

San Francisco today is wise, witty, 
sophisticated and mature. - Vicis- 
situdes have neither spoiled its sense 
of humor nor deprived it of toler- 
recent events 
burden on 


ance, although more 
have imposed a heavy 
both. 

World speak of San 
Francisco as one of the three really 
America—a 


travelers 
cosmopolitan cities in 
distinction conferred also upon New 
York and New Orleans. San Fran- 
cisco has outstripped both in rate 
Only by crowding a 
great deal of living 
paratively short past has it been able 
to achieve the urbanity that equals 


of growth 


into a com- 


and some will tell you, surpasses— 


that of the other two. 

New Orleans had hoisted the 
Spanish flag after fifty years under 
French rule; the coveted port of 
New Amsterdam, recently taken 
from the Dutch by England and 
named New York, was almost 150 
years old before the eyes of any 
white man ever beheld the site of 
present-day San Francisco. The 


Minutemen of Lexington and Con- 
cord had already fired the shot heard 
‘round the world before the first ship 
penetrated the narrow inlet we call 
the Golden Gate 

The Puerto de San Francisco was 
in the Spanish: territory of 
Nueva Espana which, under the rule 
of the Viceroy in Mexico City, in- 
cluded Mexico as well as the whole 
southwest corner of the present 
United States. Most of the territory 
San Diego was a trackless 


vast 


above 





mystery, inhabited only by sullen, 
beady-eyed Indians. The uncharted 
coast was given a wide berth by 
mariners because of dangerous off- 
shore winds. So, outside of the few 
legends that filtered down through 
Alta California, nothing was known 
about the port far to the north. 

A Portuguese adventurer named 
Cabrillo had drifted past it as early 
as 1542. Some thirty-seven years 
later, Sir Francis Drake steered the 
Golden Hind into the small bay 
under Point Reyes, which today is 
called Drake’s Bay. He sailed away 
believing that he had found the 
safest harbor in the vicinity. Six- 
teen years after him, Rodriguez 
Cermeno sought refuge in the same 
bay. His vessel was wrecked, but 
not before he had taken possession 
of the land in the name of Spain and 
given the name Puerto de San Fran- 
cisco to the small bay he occupied. 
The adventurers had come and gone, 
not one of them suspecting that only 
a stone’s throw behind the curtain 
of fog there was a cleft in the shore 
that led into the world’s most perfect 
land-locked harbor. All of this was 
before the settling of Jamestown and 
Plymouth. 

Spain was busy and 
conquering elsewhere, and for more 
than a century and a half her offi- 
cials in Mexico did nothing. The 
British colonies were planted on the 
Atlantic coast, grew into maturity 
and were about to become a separate 
nation. While on the San Francisco 
peninsula, wild beasts roamed over 
the sand dunes and built their dens 
in thickets of live oak and stunted 
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pine. Seals cavorted outside the 
harbor entrance. Indians paddled 
about the coves in canoes, the 
squaws clad in grass skirts, the men 
naked except for beaver-skin capes 
and feathers from the pelicans whose 
abundance on the stone island in the 
channel would later earn for it the 
Spanish name of Alcatraz. 

In 1769, Don Gaspar de Portola 
set out from Mexico City with a de- 
tachment of soldiers of the presidio 
at Monterey, where the Franciscan 
padres under Father Junipero Serra 
were planning to build a mission. 
Baffled by the fog, Portola and his 
men passed Monterey and went on 
up the peninsula, a mistake that was 
not learned until they had stumbled 
to the top of Montara and stood 
looking down on the Gulf of. the 
Farallones. Next day, they explored 
the whole area and thus discovered 
the secret of the harbor that had 
eluded the most expert mariners. 

The news they carried back 
aroused in Father Serra a desire to 
extend his chain of missions beyond 
Monterey to the port bearing the 
name of his patron, Saint Francis. 
He applied for permission. Spanish 
officials were quick to realize the 
value of the port, and especially the 
risk of leaving it unfortified and 
therefore in danger of being grabbed 
off by another land-hungry nation. 
But there were two kinds of red 
tape to be cut—both ecclesiastical 
and military—between Mexico and 
Spain before a settlement could be 
established. 

To extend the power of the Crown 
into new territory, Spain used a 
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three-fold method comprising the 
military, religious and civil ele- 
ments. The Army and the Church 
went out together. The soldier sub- 
dued the natives and kept them in 
hand, while the padres converted 
them to Christianity (and Spanish 
loyalty) and taught them useful 
trades. As soon as the mission had 
been firmly established, the main 
body of colonists arrived: the trad- 
ers, miners, farmers and stockmen, 
and the gente de razén, the Spanish 
gentlemen favored by the King with 
grants of land on which to establish 
their estates. 

It was six years before the ar- 
rangements were made to settle San 
Francisco. At last the Viceroy in- 
structed Captain Don Juan Bautista 
de Anza to collect a suitable num- 
ber of soldier-settlers and padres 
and to proceed north to establish the 
new presidio and mission. In the 
fall of 1775, some 240 people with 
their horses and pack mules and 
livestock set out from Tubac, Mex- 
ico into the wilderness. The Puerto 
de San Francisco was 1400 miles 
away. The route of the pilgrims led 
across the treacherous Colorado 
River, over a desert of shifting sand 
hills and then northward through 
California, where they slowly broke 
the trail that eventually, as El 
Camino Real, was to become one of 
the nation’s royal thoroughfares. 
The desert winds were searing hot, 
the nights cold, and often the life- 
giving wells were fed by such a 
slender trickle of water that the 
party had to be divided into three 
parts with a day’s journey between 
them in order to give the wells time 
to refill, One hundred and thirty 
days after leaving Tubac they 
reached their destination, without a 
single loss of human life except that 
of a woman who died in childbirth. 

For the all-important presidio, 
Captain Anza had selected a strate- 
gic spot called Cantil Blanco (White 
Cliff). And of this point—where the 
Golden Gate Bridge flings its are 
across the harbor entrance—the 
priest who accompanied Anza wrote 
in his diary: “The cliff is very high 
and perpendicular, so that from it 
one can spit into the sea.” On a 
sandy slope a large square was laid 


> out and surrounded with embrasures 
‘for cannon, brought by the San 


Carlos, the first ship to enter the 
harbor. Within the square were 
buildings of whitewashed adobe and 
roofed with tules, later to be re- 


} placed with tile. There was a sala 


for the military commander, a 


’ chapel, storehouse, and barracks for 












the soldiers and their families. 
Formal possession took place on 
September 17, 1776. 

Meanwhile, the mission building 
was arising at a more leisurely pace, 
with the aid of sailors from the San 
Carlos and the cautious help of 
Indians, obtained with gifts of beads 
and fruit. This was three miles in- 
land, in the shadow of the San Bruno 
Hills, near a lagoon that Anza had 
discovered on a Good Friday and 
called Laguna de los Dolores—the 
name retained by the mission itself. 
In the great valley beyond the 
church was to be the rancheria—a 
group of huts to accommodate 600 
Indians, a grist mill and a large 
building where the women learned 
to spin, to weave and to make choco- 
late. Farther down the valley lay 
the rich farm land. The church was 
only a temporary structure. But in 
the slow way of life it was six years 
before they laid the cornerstone of 
the new mission, and ten years more 
before it was ready to be dedicated. 
Altar figures for the new church 
were brought from Mexico; tiles 
were carefully laid in the floor; 
Indians hewed timbers of redwood 
and secured them with wooden pegs 
and rawhide; they painted the ceil- 
ing in mellow, indestructible vege- 
table colors. 

Time has whittled down the estate 
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of Mission Dolores until only the 
church buildings and cemetery re- 
main. On the headstones can be 
read the changing racial history of 
early San The mission 
building still stands, an oasis of quiet 
peace amid the hum of a great mod- 
ern city For this and the original 
adobe building at the presidio (now 
the Officers’ Club) 
the devastation of 
quake, 
them crumbled 


Francisco 


were to survive 
earth- 
buildings all around 

They are the only 
remains in San 
glory, except where 
busy thoroughfares Portola and 
Anza, Alvarado Moraga 


serve the once-proud names of her 


fire and 


while 
visible Francisco of 


Spain's forme: 


and pre- 


pioneers 


Tm S laid the first 
cornerstones of Spanish dominion 

the military But 
Spain was unaware of the fabulous 
resources in the hills back of the 
harbor, and she was in no hurry to 


were two 


and the religious 


follow up with civilian settlers. That 


is why San Frarcisco is an Amer- 
ican city 

The Indians were slow to accept 
the new religion, and they were 
neither very bright nor too willing 
to learn the white man’s occupa- 
tions. A year went by before. the 


first convert was well enough edu- 
cated to be baptized Although the 
padres labored in that vineyard for 
thirty they unable to 
claim as many as a 
verts at the end of that time 


years, were 
thousand con- 
Many 
belonged to tribes across the Bay, 
and they fled there in such numbers 
that soldiers had to be kept ready 
to round up and bring back the 
renegades 

Life at the presidio was a replica 
The cabal- 
leros in uniforms of 
black their 
thoroughbreds about the square. At 
danced in the - sala, 


of any Spanish garrison 
gold-braided 
galloped 


scarlet 


and 
night they 
strummed guitars under grated win- 
The flowered 
silks and mantillas went picnicking 
with them on Angel Island or 
in springless called 
around the hills to the Mission 
followed another 


dows senoritas in 
rode 
carreras 
One 
into 


carts 


sleepy 
the nineteenth century 

Spain was afraid that foreigners 
scantiness of the 


year 


might see the 
harbor defenses, and so she tried to 
keep a veil of secrecy drawn over 
the settlement. Until 1800, the only 
ships that visited the port of San 
Francisco were the two transports 
each year that the government sent 
to the coast with supplies for the 
colonists. Ship-building was for- 


bidden. To make badly needed re- 
pairs at the presidio, the comman- 
dante once built a small launch to 
bring lumber from a northern point 
in the bay. He was promptly warned 
that if it happened again he would 
be relieved of his post. 

Spain had plenty of reason to 
suspect that covetous eyes might be 
turned on her magnificent harbor. 
England was firmly established in 


the territory north of Alta Cali- 
fornia called Oregon And there 
were the unpredictable Russians. 


The Spanish King in far-off Madrid 
had impulsively granted them per- 
mission to found a colony in Cali- 
fornia “for the sole purpose of hunt- 
fur-bearing animals and 
curing their skins.” A hundred 
Russians and as many Kodiak In- 
dians had come down from Alaska 
and established a_ settlement on 
Bodega Bay a few miles north 
There they had built a fortification 
of redwood logs, called Fort Ross, 
and kept sentries pacing night and 
day. In their canoes, they hunted 
otter in every cove and creek of San 
Francisco Bay. Was Russia plan- 
ning to send its great fleet to seize 
the Pacific Coast 
inhabitants? The 
moved, however, when the Russians 
exhausted the fur supply and with- 
drew. Finally, there was the United 
States. The brash young nation had 
proven its muscle-power by defeat- 
ing England in the War of 1812. It 
had bought outright from France the 


ing the 


and massacre the 


worry was re- 


whole Louisiana Territory, which 
Spain herself had been unable to 
keep, and soon it was butting its 


head against the eastern boundary 
of California 


ry” . . 
[nese anxieties about the fate of 
San Francisco were transferred from 
1821, 
when Nueva Espana achieved inde- 


one government to another in 


pendence from Spain and called it- 
self Mexico Except for a new flag 
over the presidio and a few tears 
shed by passionate Spanish loyalists, 
the change had no effect on the 
settlement itself. Nor did it affect 
the indolent life there when Cali- 
fornia tired of the fumbling Mexican 
government and, in 1836, declared 
itself a free and sovereign state. It 
was hardly noticed when the next 
governor placed the state once more 
under the protecting eagle of Mexico 
to keep it safe from England and the 
United States. 

Mexican governors came and went 
in quick succession. The capital 
shifted from Monterey to San Jose 
to Los Angeles. Plots and counter- 
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plots developed. Papier-maché 
heroes and villains with a great 
show of bravado and tinsel trappings 
chased one another up and down 
Alta California in musical comedy 
rebellions. The presidio on San 
Francisco Bay took no part in the 
melodrama. It was beginning to 
stagnate. Then the struggling Mis- 
sion Dolores received its death blow 
from the whimsical Mexican gov- 
ernment. 


Tue Franciscan padres owned too 
much property and wielded too 
much power to suit a shaky new 
republic. So an order was given to 
secularize all the missions. Roughly, 
the plan proposed to distribute about 
one half of the mission property 
among the Indians and the rest to 
secular administrators for religious 
purposes. The officers were either 
dishonest or stupid, and they mis- 
handled or stole the mission estates. 
At Dolores, the results were disas- 
trous. The half-converted Indians 
succumbed to all the vices of civil- 
ization that the padres had kept at 
bay. They sold their property and 
drank or gambled the money away. 
Later, when war was impending be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
the government ordered the sale of 
what was left of the missions to raise 
funds for the army. The estates of 
Mission Dolores went under the 
hammer, and only the present rem- 
nant was saved. 

Mexico sent no citizens to colonize 
the lands taken away from the mis- 
sions. To make a show of military 
might, she sent men to the presidios 

military men who hated California 
and resented their exile. Like Spain 
before her, she failed to make any 
use of the incomparable resources. 
On the Fran- 
cisco, the natural increase of cattle 


ranchos around San 


had been so great that it was neces- 
sary to slaughter them by the thou- 
The Castilians rarely made 
Cowhides were 
allowed to leather for 
boots had to be imported. Sea otter 
were so thick in the Bay that they 
could be trapped in seaweed and 
killed by a blow from a boatman’s 
oar. The caballeros looked on while 
the Russians caught them, knowing 
that in China the skins would bring 
about $60 apiece. And in one year 
a Yankee ship came in under their 
very noses and caught 73,000 seal 
off the Farallone Islands. The padres 
taught the Indians to weave blankets 
from an inferior yield of wool and 
to fashion rude leather moccasins. 
(see SAGA page 43) 
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Young members of Atlanta 
Boys’ Clubs, Inc. find an outlet 
for energy in recreation and 

a source of knowledge 

in hobbies. And at frequent 
“bull sessions,” Herman B. 
Guinn, executive director, gives 
his charges ample opportunity 
for self-expression. 
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No boy without a club 


iy ATLANTA, Georgia last year, 3000 
boys—most of them from low 
income homes—found an allurement 
not offered by city streets. 

These boys are members of the 
Atlanta Boys’ Clubs, Incorporated, 
which was founded in 1938 by 
several members of the Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs of Atlanta and now 
boasts five separate clubs in various 
parts of the city. In 1955, some 1200 
boys engaged daily in the clubs’ 
regular activities, such as swim- 
ming, gymnastics, woodshop, movies, 
dancing and football; they joined 
clubs within a club to collect stamps, 
practice magic tricks or study 
nature. 

Atlanta Kiwanians keep in close 
touch with the clubs’ administration, 
as well as with the boys themselves. 
Several hold positions on the Boys’ 
Club board of directors including the 
offices of president and chairman. 

On Kiwanis Kids’ Day last Sep- 
tember, seventy Kiwanians and their 
wives entertained boy club members 
at the downtown Warren branch, to- 
ward which the club now devotes 
most of its attention. (All five 
branches are members of the Atlanta 
Community Chest and the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Incorporated.) 

Boys’ Club officials estimate that 
in seventeen years the Kiwanis Club 
of Atlanta has contributed more 


than one-half million dollars to help 
All photographs by Robert McCullough 


if you're a bey in Atlanta ... if you ean afford 
one dollar a year or less (or will work 
for your dues) ... you can join one of five 


Kiwanis-sponsored boys’ clubs. 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 
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(Above) A boy in a tree peers at his 
fellows standing before the Lakewood 
Branch entrance. (Right) The Warren 
club's baseball team meets with the coach 


for a conference on the practice field, 


boys grow aight up. And the sum 
rows daily. During the past year, 
15.000 meals were served to boys 
vho sometimes cannot find them at 
rie Fac h day 100 cartons ol milk 
listributed and medical service 
available for every boy. At 
nas, 900 members of the War- 
club were given new sweaters 
ent from Kiwanis 
Atlanta's 
inderprivileged child program ex- 


clubs. At 


displaced 


"he Kiwani Club of 


tend beyond the boys’ 
Hillside Cottages, where 
children are temporarily housed, 
nedical services and special instruc- 
ors ar provided by the Kiwanians 


ast summer, with their expenses 


one-half paid, 300 members of the 
Atlanta Boys’ Clubs went to Camp 
which was built and is 


Kiwanis 
maintained by its namesakes 

Boys and Kiwanians still speak 
often of John S. Blick, who from 
1938 until his death last year reigned 
over the Atlanta Under- 
privileged Child Committee, and to 


club’s 


whom is attributed, in great meas- 
ure, the success of its five boys’ 
clubs. At sixty-plus, he still radiated 
two driving qualities—a fiery en- 
thusiasm and a love for children. It 
is apparent, when watching Kiwan- 
ians in Atlanta at work, that he did 
not hesitate to leave those qualities 
behind THE END 


(Below) On request, the boys are given 
private counsel by club officials. (Right) 
Cooking and ether domestics are taught 
at the Carver club. Here, a student bash- 
fully accepts praise for culinary talent, 


One central meeting place for Negro 
youngsters is the George Washington 
Carver Club (right), which was built 
at a cost of $90,000. The newest of the 
five clubs, it is also the only building 
constructed originally as a boys’ club. 


“Beat you to the club,” said one mem- 
ber of the South Fulton Boys’ Club 
(left)—and the race was on. Kiwanians 
sponsor an annual Christmas party 
here, with girls invited. Candy-filled 
stockings and clothes are distributed. 





Bare feet sometimes testify to love of freedom, but they may also 
indicate a lack of shoes to wear. Therefore, Kiwanians arrange 
that shoes be given by the clubs (above). Going up (right) are 
two members of the North Fulton Negro club, while an undersized 
hopeful and an audience look on. (Below) Kiwanians believe that 
comradeship is an important result of their work with the boys. 











Kiwanians John S. Blick (now deceased) is 
greeted by admirers at the Hillside Cottage, 
which is sponsored by the Atlanta club. John 
originated, and for seventeen years helped to 
carry out, the Boys’ Club’s motto: “Help boys 
when they are boys, and they will be better men.” 


(Left) Front view of the Warren 
club. During World War Il and 
the Korean War, 500 boys from 
this and the other four clubs 
were called or enlisted in the 
armed forces. Kiwanians report 
that not one boy was rejected. 


(Right) Appetites are big, lard- 
ers at home often small. For 
this reason, the milk—100 car- 
tons a day—and meals—15,000 
a year—supplied by Kiwanians 
to the clubs are served only 
to the undernourished children. 
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They 
20 to 


jail 


on the 


installment 


plan 


oe Friday night recently, I! 
watched @ young man in a busi- 
ness suit walk through 
Sheriff David Menary’s basement 
offices next to the county jail. He 
was well-groomed, even prosperous 
looking. In his hand was a small 
canvas overnight bag. He stopped 
at the booking desk, a few feet from 
the barred entrance to the cells 

“Hello,” he said. “Check me in?” 

The jailor nodded, and reached 
out for the overnight bag. Inside the 
clanging metal door, he ran his 
hands over the young man expertly. 
“All right,” he said. “You can 
change now.” 

A few minutes later, the business 
suit had been replaced by a set of 


soberly 
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plain blue jeans and denim shirt. 
On the back of the shirt, and on the 
pockets of the pants, the letter “P” 
was prominently imprinted. An- 
other door clanged shut noisily. The 
jailor went back to his desk. He 
wrote: “Admitted—6: 30 p.m. Charge 
—Week ends.” 

The first commuting prisoner had 
arrived. A dozen more would fol- 
low him within the next three hours. 
They would be men from widely 
varied walks of life, all coming in 
voluntarily to give up their freedom 
until early Monday morning. 

This system of week-end im- 


prisonment, a sort of installment 
payment for crimes, is drawing the 
interested scrutiny of penologists to 
Marin County, California. In this 
community of 110,000, located across 
the Golden Gate from San Fran- 
cisco, a group of enlightened justices 
are proving that punishment must 
fit the man as well as the crime. 
And the results of their work are 
tangible evidence that it pays—in 
crime prevention, in avoidance of 
anguish to the innocent, and in cold 
cash savings to the taxpayers. 

Take the case of the young office 
worker, Bill Smith (that’s not his 
real name, of course). Arrested for 


passing bad checks, a felony charge, 
he compounded his crime by assert- 
ing blandly, “Checks should be con- 
sidered as promissory notes, pay- 
able when you have the money for 
them.” 

The judge, though shocked, took 
no hasty action. He asked the coun- 
ty probation officer to look into the 
case. The probation officer learned 
that the man had been an officer in 
the Armed Forces during World 


War II and that his service record 
was excellent, that his work record 
was reasonably good and that he led 
a happy home life with his wife and 



















































three children. “This man,” the 
probation report concluded, “has 
little sense of personal responsibility 
and depends upon others to solve 
his problems. But if he goes to jail 
full time, he will lose his job, his 
family may go on relief and he is 
likely to repeat his crime as soon as 
he gets out.” 

After this report, the felony charge 
was reduced to a misdemeanor. A 
ninety-day sentence was imposed 
and suspended, and the man was 
placed on probation, with provision 
that he make restitution and serve 
ten successive week ends in the 
county jail. He since has found a 
better paying job, recovered con- 
fidence in himself and promises to 
become a permanently stable mem- 
ber of the community. 

Another, and particularly shock- 
ing, case was that of the brilliant 
and highly educated young man 
haled into court for dope addiction 
and theft of narcotics. The judge 
found that he had a prior record. 
He also learned that the youth came 
from a broken family that had sel- 
dom paid any attention to their 
neurotic and rejected offspring. 

The young man could not be for- 
given for his crime. The offense 
was far too serious in:its implica- 








Illustration and design by Harold Walter 


tions. But, with the aid of the 
probation officer, his family was 
made conscious of his need for love 
and security, and essential psy- 
chiatric treatment was arranged for 
him. Instead of straight time, which 
the probation officer warned might 
“instill a permanent sense of in- 
adequacy,” he was placed on proba- 
tion for two years and ordered to 
serve fifteen week ends in jail. At 
last report, he had virtually con- 
quered his addiction and had re- 
turned to his academic career. 

Not all offenders, of course, can 
be given what enforcement officers 
wryly term the “country club treat- 
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ment.” But it is estimated that a 
whooping ten per cent of all per- 
sons sentenced to jail in Marin 
County wind up with part-time 
terms. And, according to Judge N. 
Charles Brusatori, a profound be- 
liever in tempered justice, “few of 
them ever show up in court again.” 


Tuts unique system of combining 
punishment with rehabilitation is 
entirely local in its conception and 
development. Its roots reach way 
back into the 1930’s when justices in 
Marin County usually knew person- 
ally each culprit brought before 
them. They used week-end con- 
finement for men with roots in the 
community who could be depended 
upon to pay their penalities, and 
whose straight-time imprisonment 
would have meant hardship for their 
families and constant anguish for 
the men themselves. 

“Society,” said one of these jus- 
tices, “has the right to deprive a 
man of his freedom, but not to wreak 
harm upon the innocent.” 

When the _ county’s scattered 
courts were consolidated two years 
ago, Judge Brusatori was the first 
appointee to the municipal bench in 
San Rafael. He promptly seized 
upon week-end sentences as a hu- 





mane system and began to use them 
extensively. Since then, the other 
municipal court and the two superior 
courts that form the ceniralized 
judicial system have followed suit. 

In one of the superior courts, a 
whole year of week ends was pro- 
nounced as a condition of probation 
for a man who took part in an armed 
robbery. In another instance, a man 
up for drunk driving and man- 
slaughter got the same penalty. 
Ordinarily, this would be light 
punishment for such serious crimes, 
but in these two cases, certain 
mitigating factors and a real hope 
for permanent rehabilitation moved 


the courts to give the men a chance 
to better themselves. 

Marin County’s probation officer, 
Walter H. Busher, calis the week- 
end sentence system a form of “indi- 


vidualized justice.” When he and 
his staff are called upon to inves- 
tigate the background of a man be- 
ing considered for such punishment, 
they examine particularly his ob- 
ligations to his dependents, his job 
status and work record, his drinking 
habits, his personal health and his 
marital adjustment. 

When there is a probability that 
others would suffer directly if reg- 
ular imprisonment were imposed on 
him, and, when it is found that a 
planned probation program could 
help him to overcome the personal- 
ity defects that led him to break the 
law, week-end punishment is rec- 
ommended. 

Although, as one county official 
told me, “Few persons outside the 
courthouse walls know what we're 
accomplishing with week-end jail 
terms,” those men who deal every 
day with lawbreakers are firmly 
sold on the system. 





District Attorney William O. 
# 
By GEORGE S. WELLS 
"yess Lawbreakers 
tea 
9 10 in Marin 
16 17 
23,24 County, Cali- 
30 A 


fornia can 


serve out their 


prison sentences with- 


single day at their jobs. 





d 


Weissich told me, “Week-end sen- 
tences definitely work, not only in 
saving the taxpayer’s money but 
also in deterring law-breaking in 
our community.” His words were 
paraphrased by every other official 
I talked to, from the top level down 
to the jailers. 

The only serious opposition on 

(see THEY GO TO JAIL page 44) 
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(Left) On arrival in New York City, the Sisters, a farm family 
from Vermont, are greeted by James O’Brien, Deputy Director 
of the Mayor's Reception Committee, at the Pennsylvania 
Station. (Right) Always a thrill for touristse—and espe- 
clally the youngsters—is the rapid ascent by elevator to the top 
of the Empire State Building, and then, of course, the view. 


(Left) During the job exchange, Doris Muller keeps Polly 
Sisters behind the desk as boss Harry Dvortzoff piles on work. 
Polly liked the advantages of city living, but said she feels 
better when she’s working around her farm home. (Right) 
Mullers and Sisters take a milk refresher from a Dairyman’s 
League employee during their tour of the League plant. 


Farm and City get Together 


1 Vermont Farm Family Visits a New York City Family--and Vice Versa 


Throughout the United States during National Farm-City Week, 


















many town and country peeple became newly acquainted. This 


is the story of eight such 


people—brought tegether in the hepe that 


Neither of the families had visited Bed- 
loe’s Island and the Statue of Liberty 
before Farm-City Week. Richard Muller, 
Tommy, Susan Sisters, and Frank Mul- 
ler, Jr. (left to right) wave a greeting. 


their experiences would be 


appraised, then repeated, by others. 


(Left) “This is Monitor. Take One,” said an announcer just 
before an NBC radio interview between Dave Garroway (seated 
left) and the Farm-City families (seated right). The city 
phase of the visit completed (center), both families embarked 


for Vermont and (for the Mullers) a condensed but vigorous 
sample of life on the farm, (Right) The Mullers were welcomed 
by the Kiwanis Club of Burlington, and began two days 
of what Frank Muller called “down to earth” experiences. 
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Young Tommy Sisters had compiled a notable attendance record at his church back 
home and was somewhat worried until he received a special note from his minister 
giving him credit for his attendance in Manhattan. (Left) The two families thank 
Reverend W. A. Dealey for his sermon at the Marble Collegiate Church. (Right) 
Paul Sisters, whose cows produce milk, gets a practical lesson in its distribution 


at the point of sale from Frank Muller, 


By LLOYD R. WILLIAMS 


HE COUNTY AGENT was calling 
7 in farmer Paul Sisters of 
Ferrisburg, Vermont. “Better plan 
to be around the farm for awhile,” 
said the agent. “Some gentlemen 
are on the way up with a little sur- 
prise to talk to you about.” 

“Maybe it’s a good thing they 
didn’t tell me what was coming,” 
Sisters recalls. “I might have said 
no. Playing the part of a city fam- 
ily was a little bit outside our reg- 
ular routine.” Paul, his wife Polly, 
and their two children—Susan, nine 
years old, and Tommy, eight—had 
just been selected by the Kiwanis 
Club of Burlington, Vermont to 


(Below) The Sisters made a valiant attempt but bowed to 
(Top, center) Square 


their city cousins in the husking race. 


who works in a milk processing plant. 


Dairy Leacu N d \V 


represent the typical American farm 
family in a farm-city family ex- 
change. 

In New York City, the telephone 
was ringing at 415 West 118th Street. 
But Frank Muller, busy putting a 
new coat of paint on his apartment, 
wasn’t in any mood for conversation. 
“What do you want,” he shouted into 
the phone. Frank’s tone changed 
quickly. It was his boss at the Man- 
hattan plant of Dairyman’s League; 
he had news that the Mullers— 
Frank, his wife Doris, and twelve- 
year-old Richard and sixteen-year- 
old Frank, Jr.—had been chosen to 
go to Vermont and represent the 


= 


and Frank Muller, 


The farm family—Polly, Tommy, Susan 
and Paul Sisters—meets Cardinal Spell- 
man in his chambers. On the previous 
day, the Protestant farm family and New 
York Catholic family were welcomed 
by Reverend Norman Vincent Peale. 


Deve pment Commission 


city in the first Farm-City Week. 

The purpose of Farm-City Week, 
the families were told, was to create 
better understanding between farm 
and city, to give each an opportu- 
nity to see how the other half lives, 
to demonstrate the dependence and 
interdependence of farm and city in 
building a stronger and more pros- 
perous America. More than 400 of 
the nation’s leading industrial and 
farm organizations had joined with 
Kiwanis International in supporting 
the national program. 

The Kiwanis Club of Burlington 
and the Vermont Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service had hit on a plan to 


Jr., (bottom, center) tried to guess the 
weight of a calf at a Vermont 4-H meeting. Richard was 150 





dancing—Vermont style—made a profound and permanent hit 
with the New Yorkers. The Mullers are at the left, son Richard 
in the center, and their hosts, the Sisters, at the right. Richard 
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pounds off, but hopes to come back next summer and try again, 
(Right) Doris Muller (extreme right) attends a home demon- 
stration meeting and gets some tips on lampshade making, 
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bring these lofty purposes down to 
everyday terms through a farm-city 
family exchange in which each fam- 
ily would be given a three-day op- 
portunity to see and learn how the 
other half lives. The city half of the 
exchange would be sponsored and 
hosted by the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City and the Dairyman’s 
League, where Sisters’ milk is sold. 

It was to be an unusual experience 
for both families. The Sisters were 
country folk, leaders in their com- 
munity, but entirely unfamiliar with 
the ways of city life This would be 
their first trip to the big city The 
Mullers were in a 
They were products of the concrete 
walls of Manhattan Life in the 
country would be a new adventure. 

The Sisters and the Mullers, we 
might say, were results of the age of 


milar situation. 


specialization and high production 
In thei: 


town and 


grandparents’ time, 
workers 


great 
when country 
knew one another by first names, 
there wouldn't have been as great a 
need for a farm-city week 

The intimacy of purpose and 


closeness to nature of town and 
country got lost in the march of in- 
dustry and increased efficiency on 
the farm. Fewer and fewer people 
learned how to produce more and 
more food. The surplus farm pop- 
ulation migrated to new occupations 
in the city, and farm and city be- 
came divided, each forgetting his 
close relationship with the other. A 
wall of misunderstanding was built 
up between the two groups. 
Breaking down this wall of mis- 
Herculean 


understanding was the 





task of Farm-City Week. Obviously, 
it couldn’t be done in one week 
alone, but, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson has said, it must 
start with “the willingness and the 
ability to put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s position—to see his work, 
his problems, his goals.” 

“City people,” he had emphasized, 
“need to be reminded how they de- 
pend for their nourishment and their 
clothing upon the food and fiber 
farmers produce in plentiful supply 
at a reasonable price. They need 
also to remember that if farmers are 
not prosperous they will not be able 
to buy the things that city people 
make and sell.” 

The responsibility does not rest on 
city people alone. “Country peo- 
ple,” he had said, “need to bear in 
mind that the city man who earns 
a wage is their biggest customer, and 
that in large measure it is managers 
and workers in cities who process 
and distribute products that the 


farmers grow.” 


Turse were the thoughts in the 
minds of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions when, early in the morning on 
the first day of Farm-City Week, 
the Sisters stepped off the train at 
New York’s Pennsylvania station 
and were greeted by the Mullers and 
a host of city officials. 

Life on the farm had never been 
anything like this: A mad rush of 
trampling feet—newsmen, photog- 


raphers and radio commentators 
following wherever they went. An 
elevator whisked them to the top of 


the Empire State Building (it was 





As a climax to the exchange’s exciting events, the farm and city families were 
interviewed on Station WCAX-TV, Burlington, Vermont. Standing behind the 
fence are Frank Jr., Doris, Frank Sr., and Richard Muller. In front, the Sisters. 
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the city family’s first trip there, too). 
Then they went to the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, where they were 
ushered to a front pew and greeted 
by the Reverend Norman Vincent 
Peale in a sermon commemorating 
Farm-City Week. To young Tommy 
Sisters, who expressed concern at 
breaking his perfect Sunday School 
attendance record back home, went 
a special note from the minister 
giving Tommy credit for attending 
church in Manhattan. Then the 
group visited the Statue of Liberty 
(another first for the Mullers), 
Times Square, Radio City, and had 
an interview with Dave Garroway. 

Farm-City Week was nonsecta- 
rian, and early the next morning the 
Vermont Protestant family and New 
York Catholic family were taken to 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
an audience with Cardinal Spellman, 
an example of farm-city unity 
through common worship of God. 

The families then were put to 
work on an educationai tour of busy 
industrial life. They visited the 
American Can Company fibre milk 
container plant, where Sisters had 
a chance to ask a lot of questions 
about the cost of milk containers, 
and the Dairyman’s League plant, 
where he saw how his milk was 
distributed and took over Muller’s 
job as a sanitation engineer. 

Meanwhile, Polly Sisters was busy 
learning about Doris Muller’s sec- 
retarial job at the Interstate De- 
partment Stores. It was _ rather 
confusing to her, but the pay seemed 
to be better than back home: A 
new outfit was awarded to Polly for 
her brief efforts at the store. 

The next morning was just like 
home for farmer Paul Sisters. He 
was up at the break of dawn, only 
this time to help Dairyman’s League 
deliver milk to their Manhattan 
stores, then on to the Fuller Con- 
struction Company and one of their 
new skyscrapers now under con- 
struction in the city. Both families 
marveled at the size and efficiency 
of the undertaking—at the terrific 
cost in men, steel and concrete. A 
quick visit to Richard Muller’s New 
York parochial school followed, then 
a glimpse of the Mullers four-room 
apartment. Finally, they climbed 
aboard the sleeper and headed for 
the peace and quiet of Vermont. 

But Vermont wasn’t very quiet on 
the morning of October 26 when the 
farm and city families steamed into 
Essex Junction. Elaborate prepara- 
tions had been made and Vermont 
had no intention of taking a back 
seat to the big city. There were no 
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skyscrapers to visit, but a barn 
raising was in progress; an entire 
community had banded together to 
help a neighboring farmer who had 
been burned out in a fire. The city 
family was impressed. “New Yorkers 
would give money, but they wouldn't 
think of doing anything like this,” 
Muller commented. 

The welcome carpet was really 
rolled out at Vergennes (population 
1753), “the world’s smallest and 
friendliest city.” There was a visit 
to Mayor Robert Ryan, who pre- 
sented Muller with a sixteen-inch 
key to the city and a special letter 
to deliver to New York’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner. Then, in true New 
Yorker style, there followed a con- 
ducted tour of some of the city high- 
lights—the Vergennes newspaper, 
the Enterprise and Vermonter, and 
some of the downtown stores. 

In the evening, the families split 
up—the men going to a dairy meet- 
ing, the children to a 4-H session, 
and the women to a home demon- 
stration meeting. 

More tours and events followed: 
A visit to the Vergennes Dairyman’s 
League milk assembly plant; the 
sheep and famous Morgan horses at 
the University of Vermont’s farm; 
a husking championship between the 
farm and city families (the Mullers 
won by an ear); a Grange meeting 
and square dance; an appearance on 
a television program; interviews 


with the press and tape recordings 
for radio stations; and finally, a 
church supper and service in Ferris- 
burg—a trip ending as it began, with 
a church service. 

But there was more than sight- 
seeing and meetings for the Mullers 
in Vermont. This was a working 
tour, and Frank Muller was out 
early helping with the milking, 
plowing, cleaning of stables and other 
chores about the farm. “This is the 
life. This is livin’!” he exclaimed as 
a thin stream of milk started to 
flow into the milk pail. He even was 
intrigued by the stabling operation, 
saying that he was going to take his 
dirty boots back to the city, just 
as they were, as another reminder 
of his visit to Vermont. 

The rest of Muller’s family had 
some “down to earth” experiences, 
too. The boys attended the one- 
room Ferrisburg school, and Doris 
Muller, when free from sight-seeing 
commitments, was busy in the 
kitchen helping Polly Sisters with 
the housework. She couldn’t get over 
the size of the mammoth Vermont 
kitchen. “It’s almost as big as our 
four-room apartment,” Doris said. 

Much to Paul Sisters’ surprise, 
the working schedule at the farm 
was no obstacle to Frank Muller. 
In New York City, Frank figures on 
about an hour to get to work and 
has to get up at 4:45 a.m. His host 
practically kept executive hours by 


comparison, getting up at the 
leisurely hour of 5:30 am. and 
being at work almost as soon as his 
feet hit the floor. 

One significant change could be 
noted at the end of the week. The 
farm and city families had lost their 
separate identities, and the Sisters 
and Mullers had merged into one 
family unit. Earlier, Polly Sisters 
had wondered what those city peo- 
ple would be like, how they would 
react to their country doings. Now, 
the Sisters knew that living among 
the skyscrapers of the city were 
people who were much like their 
neighbors in Vermont. 

The feelings of the city family 
were best expressed by Frank Muller 
as he boarded the train for the 
city. “We’re not going home,” he 
said. “We feel as though we're leav- 
ing home. We have made some real 
new friends and have found out 
what a good life country living can 
be. One thing for sure, we’re com- 
ing back to visit Paul and Polly 
and their family and friends. 7 

Would the two families like to 
change places permanently? Perhaps 
not, but the answer was unimpor- 
tant. They had been given an insight 
of how the other half lives. Out of 
the Mullers’ and Sisters’ experi- 
ences in town and country had come 
a better understanding that would 
be shared with many of their city 
cousins and farm friends. THE END 
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Farm and City set Together 


The First Farm-City Week—A Brief Report 


Only when Farm-City Week was being planned did its sponsors become 


fully aware of its scope. The resultant flood of enthusiasm 


could only have arisen from a real need for understanding. 


Txose two illusory characters, 
City Slicker and Country Hay- 
seed, have been the basis for too 
much conflict far too long. They have 
caused mischief and prompted dis- 
trust between rural and city folk. 
They have disturbed social and eco- 
nomic balance for decades. 

But last October 23-29 an all-out 
war was begun against them and the 
state of mind they represent. The 
war had a positive name — National 
Farm-City Week — and a positive 
slogan—Mainstreet and Countryside, 
Partners in Progress. But war it was 
and war it continues to be. 
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The troops were volunteers. One 
quarter of a million citizens, from 
4-H members to presidents of huge 
corporations, perceived something 
that needed doing and set about do- 
ing it. More than 400 organizations 
contributed their services to the 
achievement of the Farm-City Week 
ideal: “To focus attention on the 


Waterloo Daily Courier photo 



















In Buchanan County, Iowa, a group of 
businessmen donned work clothes and 
turned farmers for a day. John Kaye 
(left), for one, was briefed on cattle feed- 
ing by a neighboring farmer, Wes Cappel. 
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the “U.S. Steel Hour,” “Monitor” 


your club and tarm-city week 
(which gave a detailed account of 


r Yue pox score of accomplishments compiled during the first National the Vermont-New York family ex- 

Farm-City Week has reflected credit on Kiwanians everywhere. More. change described on page 24 and the 
it has emphasized the tremendous importance of Kiwanis International's following pages), the Art Linkletter 
agricultural activities. Farm-City Week gave recognition to worthwhile show and “Kukila. Fran and Ollie.” 


projects well done—which individually would have remained largely un- 


Newscast and station-break an- 
noticed Farm-City Week gave each of these projects a single voice, a F ‘ : . ‘ F 


nouncements were repeated 
throughout the week. 

Regional radio and television were 
not excluded. General Mills arranged 


cumulative sound heard loud and clear 
In 1956, then, our agriculture programs must be sustained and broadened 
And when Farm-City Week again takes place, your club will be even better 


prepared than it was last year to dramatize its year-round agricultural 


activities. Many other groups will sponsor similar projects during the for spot announcements in both 
year Recognition of their work is equally important during Farm-City media. A half-hour Farm-City Week 
Weel Call in members of these cooperating groups to a meeting. Hold program was broadcast over Rutgers 
special farm-city tours. Emphasize increased rural and urban contact as University’s network. which includes 


a community project Therein will the week of action and the idea of 


eighteen radio stations. 
Virtually every newspaper in the 
US brought the Farm-City Week 


understanding flourish together 


—CARLTON EDWARDS 


Chairman. International Committee on Agriculture and Conservatio: story to its readers. Following Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson’s pre- 
liminary speech, the nation’s edi- 
torial writers captured his phrase 

need for better understanding be- announcements. The same process of “Understanding is a two-way street” 
tween urban and rural peoples.” dissemination was followed by the and erected it, in bold-face type, 
They included rural and urban youth Boy Scouts of America, the General over their columns. Columnists 
groups, farm bureaus and granges Electric Company, the Association of Sam Dawson (who can be read in 
chambers of commerce, business American Railroads, the Grocery 200 newspapers) and Dr. George S 
concerns, service clubs (other than Manufacturers Association, the Na- Benson contributed lengthy ap- 
the coordinating agency, Kiwanis In- tional Grange, American Medical praisals of rural-urban problems in 
ternational), colleges and universi- Association, the Cooperative Exten- communication. In many towns, 
ties, public officials, labor unions, sion Department of Ohio State Uni- merchants tied Farm-City Week into 
churches and schools versity, the American Library Asso- their daily advertising schedules. 
One big weapon was publicity, ciation, the Clear Channel Broad- The business establishments of Co- 
which was based on the premise that casting Service and many others lumbia Basin, Washington even an- 
a bad idea must be countered by a In the national hear-and-see nounced a special Farm-City Week 
better one. Promotion kits funneled media, the Farm-City Week message sale to attract farmers to the city. 
through Kiwanis clubs, eventually was relayed over ABC, NBC and Among the 2500 Kiwanis clubs 


became local radio and television CBS programs. Among them were _ that took part in Farm-City Week 





At Chicago's stockyards (see photograph on next page), a The governor of Oklahoma, Raymond Gary, signs a proclama- 
visit to the Swift and Company plant included a lecture about tion calling for observance of Farm-City Week. (From left) 
prime beef carcasses. The boy and girl at the left are B.C. Clark, Jr.. president, Oklahoma City club; Clyde Bower, 
from DeKalb, Illinois; those at the right are Chicagoans. representing farms; Ralph M. Cissne, representing cities. 
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(Left) Farm-City Week was observed in Mifflinburg, Pennsyl- 
vania when farmers were entertained by the Kiwanis Club of 
Mifflinburg at a dinner meeting. Afterward, the entire group 
toured the Kooltex and Huntington Mills, Mifflinburg’s major 
industrial firms. At the Huntington Mill, the group stopped 
for a brief talk on nylon cord. (Center) In Lawrence County, 


doings were Zanesville, Ohio and 
Lockport, New York. In Zanesville, 
farmers attended a Kiwanis dinner 
meeting; in Lockport, Kiwanians 
were guests of farmers. Ten rural 
high school youngsters and ten city 
youths met in Chicago for a tour of 
the Union Stockyards and a lunch- 
eon. The city of New Orleans ar- 
ranged an interchange for a day. 
City youths went to the country, 
farm youths came to town. In the 
evening they all got together for 
square dancing. 

Farm-City Week spokesmen are 
the first to admit that the war is not 
yet won. To be sure, they explain, 
the project was not intended to do 
everything in seven days. What it 
has done and will continue to do is 
recognize year-round programs pro- 
moting rural-urban understanding, 
and stimulate continuing and new 
types of programs. 

In 1956, when Farm-City Week 
occurs between November 23 and 
November 29 — Thanksgiving Day— 
prospects look excellent for broader 
participation of more and more com- 
munities and businesses and of more 
year-round activities emphasizing 
the theme and purposes of Farm- 
City Week. 

“The program,” said Kiwanis In- 
ternational Trustee Merle Tucker, 
chairman of the Farm-City Week 
steering committee, “is not designed 
for immediate, dramatic results. The 
good that comes will appear over 
the years as the trend of thinking 
that was begun last October in- 
creases, and as understanding is im- 
proved to the point where every 
week is Farm-City Week.” THE END 
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Farm Bureau Mirror photos 


Pennsylvania, fifty farmers and city residents passed an after- 
noon touring farms and factories. The curious cow is a resident 
of the Maple Drive Dairy near New Castle, one of the farms 
visited. (Right) At Lewistown, Pennsylvania, a tool company 
was toured. Left to right are a farmer, a County Agriculture 
Agent, and a purchasing agent of the local tool company. 


High school youths from both farm and 
city convened in Chicago to tour the 
city’s renowned Stock Yards. They were 
luncheon guests of Armour and Co, 


Raymond Firestone, Vice-president of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, spoke on Farm-City relations at 
the Kiwanis International Council meet- 
ing in Chicago during Farm-City week. 


Oscar, Chicago photo 

































































































GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


January brings you no extra 
measure of desire and fortitude. You 
could carry out resolutions to im- 
prove your life just as well if you 
made them in April or August. Or 
break them just as carelessly if vou 
made them on New Year's Day. It 
isn’t timing that reforms us, it’s tem- 


perament, 


. . . 


Among the great advantages of 
keeping your chin up is that it also 
keeps your mouth shut 


7 . . 


“Good luck,” says Howard 
Fletcher of the Odessa, Texas Ki- 
wanis club, “is that wonderful 
phenomenon which shows itself 
when preparation meets opportu- 
nity.” 


* 7 . 


My records show that I have re- 
ceived more than 1000 letters from 
Kiwanians urging me to campaign 
against the custom of “fining” at 
club meetings. Sorry, but I'm no 
campaigner. None of our five clubs 
in Phoenix permits fining, and we 
like it that way. But I recall an 
old Latin motto—“De gustibus non 
est disputandum.” It translates— 
“Nuts. Who are you to tell me 
what I like?” 


i + + 


“Clever as the Russian propaganda 
has been,” mused Tom Graham, at a 
meeting of the downtown Oklahoma 
City Kiwanis club, “I don't think it 
befuddies her victims as much as 
comic strips and soap operas be- 
fuddle Americans.” 
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The new president of our club, 
taking office this week, acts like he 
is seared witless. But he'll gain his 
new poise rapidly, and we members 
figure he’s much more promising 
than some of these too sophisticated, 
too cocky types who occasionally 
handle the gavel. 


7. * * 


My Kiwanianne and I “had 
words” at breakfast this morning, 
and I left the house ina huff. But 
when I turned into the driveway 
tonight, I knew all was well: I 
heard her singing and could smell 
a hot apple pie. 


* * * 


“Life has many puzzles,” a be- 
loved young friend, Graham Me- 
Bride, once told me, “but none of 
them can be solved by ‘eross 


words.” ” 


Na 


All nuts on your car should be 


tight except the one at the wheel. 


. . * 


You hear a lot of scholarly con- 
versation on the bus en route to 
work these winter mornings. The 
seat mate who says, “Well, is 
it cold enough for you?” is ex- 
ceeded in brilliance only by the 
hearty straphanger who sums it up, 
saying, “We sure are having a spell 
of weather.” 

* * * 


“We must all have fellowship 
with God,” suggests Joe Harvey, sec- 
retary of the University City, Mis- 
souri Kiwanis club. “But on His 
terms, not ours.” 





One point to remember all year, 
every year—more good luck comes 
from using horse sense than from 
finding horse shoes. 


* . * * * 7 * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 


The great act of faith is when 
you decide that you are not God 
Almighty. 

—Justice Holmes 


* * * * * ” * * 


Kiwanis has been conspicuously 
successful, but let’s not boast too 
much about it. Whenever people 
see success turning a man’s head, 
they invariably wish it would go a 
step farther and wring his neck. 


7. * * 


Charlie Burton, the school prin- 
cipal in our club, says that the 
best-behaved kids come from the 
lower middle class. That's under- 
standable: Those kids come from 
parents who have genteel hearts 
but not enough money for pamper- 
ing 


* o . 


Overheard a visiting teen-ager 
talking to mine in our living room 
—‘‘Charge accounts are wonderful. 
They go so much farther than 
money.” 


7. * * 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president and any school principal 
who does not include the Pledge of 
Allegiance in each week’s program. 
Constant repetition, constant re- 
minder, and refocusing of our con- 
sciousness, is the forerunner of ac- 
tion—as witness the enormous 
success of advertising in America. 
What we think, we are 


+ . 7 


Recently I attended a mass meet- 
ing of service clubs called to honor 
some worthy people for safety work. 
Unfortunately, most of the 1000 men 
present dozed off. With a _ million 
dollars worth of know-how in charge, 
the meeting was insufferably dull. 
Trite speeches, endless “introduc- 
tions,” delays, asked-for applause— 
these things do not influence or in- 
spire, do not constitute good pro- 
graming. Moreover, the dullness 
was all too characteristic of club 
meetings, especially those for good 
causes. 

America lives and grows on such 
get-togethers. For 1956 let's resolve 
to lift their levels. The better they 
are, the better the results. 
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International Secretary 0. E. Petersen reperts 


on his ten-day teur of Europe, where 


he and other leaders inspected 


Crusade for Freedom operations. 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 


West Berlin’s governing mayor, Dr. 
Otto Suhr (left), presents a 

model of his city’s famed Freedom Bell 
to International Secretary O. E. 
“Pete” Peterson during the latter’s 
stay in West Berlin. 


The Freedom Bell still Rings 


N ocToBer 4, 1950, a half-million 

Berliners jammed the great 
square in front of the Schoeneberg 
Town Hall to participate in the dedi- 
cation of the Freedom Bell. It was a 
gray and murky day, but hope and 
expectation were in the air. 

For, inspired by the victory of the 
Berlin airlift, when the Allied air 
forces successfully repulsed Russian 
efforts to throttle the city, some 
16,000,000 Americans were present- 
ing the bell through the Crusade 
for Freedom as a symbolic gift to 
the free people of Berlin. Emotions 
ran high as General Lucius Clay, in 
dedicating the Freedom Bell, said: 
“May its voice lift the hearts of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 
From this day forward, as it rings, 
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may it strike a note of warning to 
all oppressors; a sound of confidence 
and courage to those called upon to 
defend their freedom; a message of 
hope and sympathy to those who are 
enslaved.” One of those who heard 
these words was Past International 
President Hamilton Holt, who was 
a member of the official American 
delegation at the dedication. 

Twice daily since General Clay’s 
dedicatory speech—at high noon and 
at six in the evening—the bell has 
tolled the general’s message of hope 
to all who yearn to live and work 
and worship as free men. 

On the fifth anniversary of the 
Freedom Bell’s dedication, I, along 
with sixty-five other representatives 
of national organizations who were 


inspecting Radio Free Europe opera- 
tions in Germany, was the guest of 
the Berlin Parliament in a colorful 
celebration. It was a stirring ex- 
perience in the dramatic setting of 
the only outpost of freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Today, when anyone speaks of 
Berlin he means West Berlin. It is an 
island of freedom 100 miles east 
of the border that separates the 
free West from the Communist East 
Zone. There are 18,000,000 Germans 
who have lost their freedom in the 
East. Life in the gloomy East sector 
of Berlin, which has a population of 
2,000,000, is a shocking contrast to 
the busy, bright atmosphere of West 
Berlin. The amazing recovery of the 
West sector, with its bustling depart- 
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CRUSADE 


FOR 


FREEDOM 





The sixty-six American leaders who were invited on the Crusade for Freedom 
tour of Munich, Berlin and Paris pose beside their plane after arriving 


in the French capital. 
from the left 
ton, South Carolina; Charics B. Laflin, 


Kerney, Jr.. Trenton, New Jersey; Lewis 


ment stores, rebuilt factories and 
70,000 new housing units, is reflected 
in the happy faces of everyone on 
the streets. These West Berliners 
have parking problems not unlike 
our own. They can go where they 
please, read uncensored papers and 
speak out freely without fear 

The East sector is far different 
Here 


where and 


rubble and ruin are every- 
cheap-looking prop- 
aganda signs are posted on prac- 
tically all of the run-down buildings 
The streets are deserted except for 
men in uniform. The great railroad 
terminals are empty and the in- 
dustrial plants are stripped of ma- 
Their tools are idle for the 


The shops and drab show 


chinery 
most part 
windows fail to conceal their short- 
age of goods 

The East German mark has one- 
fifth the purchasing value of the 
West mark. The only new housing 
units—5000 of them—are concen- 
trated along a two-mile stretch of 
Stalin Allee, where apartment build- 
ings have been erected either for 
Communist workers or for those who 
have been specially approved by the 
Communists. Also on this boulevard 
are a new Communist Hall of Sports 
and a monument of Stalin. Two 
churches—the French Church and 
the New Church—stand with their 
domes burned out, and in between 
them are the remains of the National 
Theatre 

Originally, the Soviets controlled 
the public utilities serving all of 
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International Secretary “Pete” Peterson is fourth 
Other Kiwanians in the delegation: John M. Rivers, Charles- 
High Point, North Carolina; James 


K. Gough, Pasadena, California. 


Berlin. Now there is a Western 
power plant, a Western transit sys- 
tem and telephone, water and mail 
services—all completely independent. 
The best avenue of escape from East 
West is at this 

Curtain. Con- 


Germany to the 
point in the Iron 
sequently, a constant stream of 
refugees slip through these gates 
every month seeking their freedom 
without bag or baggage. During 
October, refugees totaled about 
21,000. In September the figure was 
19,000. These people are carefully 
screened at refugee centers. When 
cleared, they are flown out to other 
refugee camps in West Germany. 
So far’in the cold war, more than 
2,700,000 escapees have been ab- 
sorbed in the West. 

But the Iron Curtain, which 
stretches for 1500 miles across 
from the Baltic Sea to 
Turkey—has also destroyed the free- 
dom of another 70,000,000 captive 
people who live in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Romania and 
Bulgaria. 

The term “Iron Curtain” is no 
mere figure of speech. It is ten miles 
wide, heavily guarded with soldiers 
and police dogs, and sealed with a 
barbed wire fence that in many sec- 
tions is wired electrically. In some 
places it is mined with explosives, 
an antiescape measure. To support 
internal opposition to Soviet control 
and to sustain the determination of 
oppressed peoples to regain their 
freedom, Radio Free Europe has 


Europe 
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established an airlift of psychological 
warfare that is in operation around 
the clock, twenty hours a day. 

This program of broadcasting news 
about the free world and the truth 
about Communist propaganda is un- 
derwritten and maintained by volun- 
tary contributions from the people of 
America through the Crusade for 
Freedom. Our trip to Germany was 
for the purpose of seeing firsthand 
the scope of Radio Free Europe’s op- 
erations and to appraise its effective- 
ness. Briefly, here are some of the 
things we saw and learned: 

The headquarters of Radio Free 
Europe is located in the English 
Garden at Munich, the third largest 
city in Germany. Through a net- 
work of five stations with twenty- 
nine powerful transmitters and relay 
stations located in West Germany 
and Portugal, broadcasting is done 
in the native language of the people 
to whom it is beamed by men and 
women who have escaped from the 
satellite countries. 

The core of the program is news— 
straight factual truth about what 





At a spot along the German border 
near Munich, Secretary Pete sends aloft 
an edition of the Free Europe Press. 
This newspaper, like Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts, is prepared especially for 
people living behind the Iron Curtain. 
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is happening in the world—but there 
is also a large element of music, 
humor, entertainment and religious 
and special programs designed to 
interest every element of the popu- 
lation. The news editors at RFE have 
to know what is going on on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Their in- 
genuity and enterprise in monitoring 
and research to uncover the true 
Soviet activities are 


facts about 


amazing. 


We spent four days in Munich, 
visiting with many of the department 
heads and some of the 1200 em- 
ployees at Radio Free Europe who 
analyze and prepare the 


rebroadcast. We 


receive, 
news material fo1 
station at 
transmitting 


visited a monitoring 
Schleissheim and a 
plant at Holzkirchen, only a few 
miles infamous Dachau 
prison camp. We learned that the 
Reds spend more money trying to 
jam the broadcasts than RFE does 
to operate. Despite such interference, 
and by operating on a wide range 
of wave lengths, more than eighty 


from the 


per cent of all programs get through 
on at least one frequency. 

One morning, our group drove 
south from Munich by bus across 
the rich Bavarian counhtryside to the 
Austrian border. We traveled on one 
of Hitler’s old military highways and 
stopped at Berchtesgaden, then drove 
on to the valley town of Froneau. 
There, nestled against the side of 
the Bavarian Alps, we found another 
ingenious arm of Radio Free Europe: 
one of three balloon-launching sites 
of Free Europe Press. 

That afternoon we all launched 

balloons filled 
newspapers that 


hydrogen-inflated 
with miniature 
were slated for news-hungry audi- 
ences in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. Free Europe Press sends 
millions of these newspapers over 
the Iron Curtain each month to tell 
the news of the free world. These 
newspapers and_ special leaflets 
fortify the messages of truth and 
hope being broadcast to these same 
people by Radio Free Europe. 

How effective are these efforts? To 
what extent are they hurting the 





(Above) A Free Europe Press launching station near the Iron Curtain. The station 
fills and releases the balloons at the rate of up to 500 an hour. (Above right) 
This sign at the border between Austria and Hungary reads “Warning. Barbed Wire 


Mined.” (Right) 
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Hungarian guards try 
observation tower. Peasants keep the plowed strip smocth, and guards can be 
imprisoned if footprints are found on the strip—and lead across the border. 


to spot would-be escapees from this 





Communist regimes? Radio Free 
Europe has been attacked approxi- 
mately 1550 different times during 
the past eighteen months by the 
four governments in the major 
target areas. When West Germany’s 
Chancellor Adenauer visited Moscow 
early this fall, a formal demand was 
made that the West German Govern- 
ment take steps to stop RFE opera- 
tions. To support the belief that the 
broadcasts and miniature news- 
papers are effective, there is 
(see THE FREEDOM BELL page 46) 
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THE TOWN THAT 
refused to die 


Maine YANKEE can be as stub- 
born as the unyielding rocky 
coast of his native state. And that 
Sanford, Maine 
economic 


trait is pulling 
through the 
crisis in its 215-year history. 
Eighteen months ago, Sanford was 
a thriving New England mill town 
whose residents enjoyed one of the 
highest individual family 
income levels. Then overnight, 
tragedy stalked through its streets 
Burlington Mills,'a textile giant, ac- 
quired control of the sprawling mill 
properties of Goodall-Sanford, In- 
corporated, and shut down opera- 


roughest 


nation’s 


tions 

Everything pointed to disaster for 
Sanford’s 15,000 residents. The mill 
provided a $12,000,000 annual pay- 
roll and employed eighty-five per 
cent of the workers in town. Only 
empty mill buildings remained after 
Burlington took over. Machinery 
that couldn't be sold was junked 
Two million square feet of industrial 
floor space lay idle; 3600 men and 
women were without jobs 

Today, Sanford is well along on 
the road to recovery. Twelve new 
industries have come to town in the 
past year. Diversification is a byword 
now—in a town that once put most 
of its jobs into one industrial basket. 
The new firms produce everything 
from plastics to dresses, from pow- 
dered metal compounds to air- 
planes 

“When they get into full operation 
early in 1956,” says Carl Broggi, 
Maine’s Commissioner of Develop- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, 
“they will employ between 1500 and 
2000. And by midsummer, I’m cer- 
tain Sanford will be back to normal.” 

What happened in Sanford? How 
did this one-industry town make the 
painful transition to diversification? 
The answer is largely wrapped 
around three men—a Kiwanian, a 
Lion and a Rotarian. The Kiwanian 
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By VICTOR A. SCHLICH 


a weekly 


is William F. Wright, Jr.., 
newspaper publisher. Broggi is the 
Lion. An automobile dealer named 
Edwin Ballenger is the Rotarian. 
This trio, solidly supported by 
their respective service clubs, or- 
ganized Sanford’s first Chamber of 
Commerce to Develop New In- 
dustries. On the board of directors 
seven Kiwanians, 
five Lions and five Rotarians. It 
even includes labor union members, 


you can count 


a novelty in chamber of commerce 
annals, 

Any businessman visiting Sanford 
today to investigate its industrial 
possibilities is met by a well-trained 
team of businessmen organized by 
the chamber. The team always in- 
cludes a banker, a town official, 
water and power utility representa- 
tives, and a representative from the 
Sanford office of the State Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 

“No matter what the visitor wants 


to know about Sanford,” explains 
Kiwanian Wright, “this team is pre- 
pared to answer it intelligently and 
quickly. He gets no vague generaliza- 
tions, just facts.” 

He learns too, as did Max Wasser- 
man, president of a plastics firm, that 
the Sanford schools are ready and 
eager to help him train local workers 
to fit his special needs. School super- 
intendent Neal Sullivan has or- 
ganized several in-school and on- 
the-job training programs for new 
industries. 

Wasserman .is enthusiastic about 
the adaptability shown by Sanford 
workers in acquiring new skills 
through the school-sponsored train- 
ing programs. “I’m simply amazed 
at their adaptability,” he said, “and 
the productivity here is fifty per 
cent greater than in our old out-of- 
state plant.” 

Joseph Kolodny, whose new San- 
ford Dress Corporation employs 
about seventy-five women, is an- 
other booster of the labor-training 
programs devised by Sullivan. He 


Kiwanian Everett Weiss of Sanford (center) joined with other employees of 
Goodall-Sanford’s carpet division to buy the carpet name and equipment. 
They set up shop in a section of the empty mill. When production was ready 
to begin, Sanford Kiwanians were invited to hold a meeting in the plant. 
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The textile mill that employed 


had expected that it would take two 
months to teach his new employees 
the fine points of mass production 
dressmaking. 

“It took less than one month,” he 
said. 

A survey of labor skills made by 
the state after the mill shut down 
has proven itself a valuable selling 
tool for the volunteer industrial de- 
velopment teams working in San- 
ford. The survey pointed up the 
versatility of Sanford workers. 

The team of Broggi, Wright and 
Ballenger engineered the sale of the 
empty mill area to Grossman In- 
dustrial Properties of Massachusetts 
in December 1954. Promotional 
efforts to lure new industry prior to 
that were wasted because Burlington 
Mills insisted that the mill be sold 


as an entity. It was only a few weeks 
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eighty-five per cent of Sanford, Maine's workers 







suddenly shut down. Here's what 


community leaders did 


to keep the town alive. 
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When a dressmaking firm 
moved into Sanford, 

its owner thought it would 
take two months to teach 
local women how to mass 
produce dresses. But 
Sanford workers were adept 
at job shifting. It 
required only one month. 








Reason for the smiles: 


Officials of Compron, Inc., 


a powdered metal manu- 


facturing firm, sign up for space in Sanford. The Compron firm was the 
twelfth to move into the Maine town since its industrial revival began. 
after the sale that Sanford’s first women’s organizations in town to 
new industry moved in handle the finger-numbing task of 
Others followed, but it was slow hand-addressing the envelopes and 
going. Something big, something _ stuffing them. 
startling had to be done. Then the “For a whole week,” said Nutter, 
group came up with the idea of “scores of Sanford living rooms were 


making a “blitz” attack on the New 
York City the 
dustrial concentration in the country. 

Plans were laid carefully, and a 
war chest of $10,000 was raised. A 
list was compiled of 10,000 business- 
men and industrialists in the New 
York metropolitan area. Simple but 
effective brochures telling the San- 
ford story were prepared for mailing 


area biggest in- 


to these businessmen. 
Kiwanian John Nutter recalls that 
he had no trouble in recruiting three 
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cluttered with piles of envelopes and 
brochures. Women did the bulk of 
the work and saved us about $600. 
Husbands drafted for work 
when they got home at night.” 
Once the brochures were safely in 
the mail, six Sanford businessmen, 
led by Broggi, Wright and Ballenger, 
headed for New York and the second 
step of their attack. As they left 
Maine, advertisements ran in New 
York daily and financial papers. 


Headlined, “We Refuse To Die 


were 


. 15,000 people fight back,” the 
ads told the story of Sanford in 
terse language. Readers were asked 
to get in touch with the Sanford 
team at the Commodore Hotel dur- 
ing their week’s stay. 

Newsmen greeted the team when 
they arrived at the hotel. Their 
original cynicism shifted to admira- 
tion when the six amateur industrial 
promoters frankly laid their cards on 
the table. 

The newspapers generated a flood 
of publicity. Big city newspapers 
sent reporters and photographers to 
Sanford to report the town’s story. 
Television programs invited the San- 
ford men to appear before their 
cameras. 

“We pulled the only real gimmick 
of our New York trip the night we 
appeared on Steve Allen’s ‘Tonight’ 
show,” said Wright. “We presented 
him with a deed making him the 
legal owner of one square foot of 
industrial space in one of the empty 
buildings.” 

The blitz attack 
Sixty-two interviews were held with 
concerns screened from than 
100 replies to the advertisements 
Of these, fifteen came to Sanford to 
look over the town and 
Three already have set up production 
facilities. 

Businessmen visiting Sanford con- 
stantly remark about the excellent 
shown by the 
will 


was profitable 


more 


property 


cooperation entire 
town. Any 
whatever he is doing if he can help 
clear up a point for a visitor. Nutte: 
recalls happily the reaction of one 
businessman who San- 
ford unannounced. 

“He stopped a high school boy in 
the town square and asked him how 
to get to the chamber of commerce. 
Instead of just waving in the cham- 
ber’s general direction, that boy told 
the visitor to park his car. He then 
personally escorted the businessman 
to the chamber office. Several times 
during that man’s stay here, he re- 
marked about the boy’s courtesy and 
cooperation.” 

High schoolers helped in 
ways, too. At the request of the 
Kiwanis Club of Sanford, the Hi-Y 
Club of Sanford High School took 
on the task of protecting the empty 
buildings against juvenile vandalism. 
Each of the thirty-two members 
talked to as many youngsters as he 
could. The scarcity of broken win- 
dows is silent proof of their effective 
salesmanship. 

Wives of visiting businessmen are 
pleasantly surprised to find them- 

(see REFUSED TO DIE page 47) 


businessman drop 


drove into 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Hospitals and Institutions 


KIDS TEACH A LESSON 


THE important thing, of course, is that the Kiwanis Club 
of Springfield, Missouri, back in 1936, did realize the 
need and did begin a school for handicapped youngsters 
—the cerebral palsied, the spastic, the epileptic, the 


speech defective, the polio cripple, the blind. Also 
important has been the club’s continued interest and 
support of the school, known as the Kiwanis School 


for Exceptional Children, even though it has grown 
beyond the reach of a single service club and has 
become a board of education and community project. 
The club still contributes annually from funds taken 
at its minstrel show—for which a considerable number 
of tickets are sold by students at the school. And each 
year, with Kiwanians supplying food, the kids and 
entertainment, a Christmas party is held. 

But if you were to ask a Springfield Kiwanian for 
comment on his club’s prime project, he would probably 
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say more about kids than Kiwanians, more about what 
he’s learned than what he’s done. 

“At he’d relate, “the handicapped kids used 
space set aside in a regular school building. There 
were fifteen of them and two teachers in two rooms. 
After awhile, as the number of kids increased, the 
grownups figured that the school ought to have a 
building of its own. Well, that was in 1950, and there 
was an army surplus building available. So it was 
converted, and the kids moved in. I guess the new place 
was more efficient in many ways, and we adults were 


first,” 


rather proud of it.” 

The Missourian would pause a moment, then chuckle. 
“That’s where we made our mistake. It seems that in 
spite of increased efficiency, the kids who transferred 
from the regular school didn’t do quite as well in their 
didn’t have as much enthusiasm. 
The teachers saw it first. They explained it to us. 
They said that what their “exceptional” kids wanted 
most was to be treated just like everybody else. They 
kids to go to the school as 
everybody else. 

“Well, we sent ’em back. Now they’re set up over at 
the Bailey school where they come in contact with 
physically normal children again. Last I heard, our 
Kiwanis school was doing fine.” 


new surroundings, 


said the wanted same 


KIWANIS CLINIC 

For THIRTY-TWO years the Kiwanis Clinic of Albany, 
Georgia has administered to sick and crippled children. 
A project of the Albany club, the clinic offers medical 
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aid to any child with proved need of assistance, and 
originally was located in an upstairs room of an old 
building. Then, in 1949, with money provided in a 
will by an Albany citizen—which established and 
supports the clinic—it moved into a wing attached to 
the Phoebe Putney Memorial Hospital. 

Kiwanians administrate the clinic and pay such 
salaries and expenses not provided for in the will’s 
$5000 annual operating expenses. Doctors lend their 
services without charge. (See photographs below.) 


The Albany, Georgia club has sponsored its 

clinic (top and bottom) since 1923, and provided 
such things as maid service, doctor’s prescriptions 
and eye glasses. (See story above.) 














As AN experiment in speech therapy, the Kiwanis Club 
of Portsmouth, Virginia appropriated $3000 for a 
summer speech school. Last summer, forty-five students 
received professional help at the school. 


In 1946, the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania club founded the 
first Rheumatic Fever Research Fund in the US at 
the Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. Between 1946 
and 1954, the club contributed a whopping $45,000 to the 


fund 


Fund-Raising 


PROMOTION, PANCAKES AND A POOL 





While members of the Puyallup, Washington clubs sold 
pancakes to build a swimming pool, Aunt Jemima was 
interviewed on radio station KTAC’s “Breakfast Club.” 


Eacer to arouse public enthusiasm for a new $50,000 
swimming pool, the Kiwanis Club of Puyallup, Wash- 
ington chose a circuitous route. They began by making 
the Puyallup populace “pancake conscious,” using every 
publicity approach they could muster. 

Town newspapers and radio stations trumpeted the 
announcement of a two-day pancake jamboree cooked 
up by Kiwanians to raise funds for the pool. A Kiwanian 
solicited the town merchants, asking them to favor the 





flapjack festival with advertisements. In the week before 
the big event, store clerks wore lapel ribbons. For 
display at the jamboree, and afterward in stores, a 
model of the new swimming pool was constructed. 
The model, which resembled a pinball machine in size, 
contained a convenient compartment into which towns- 
folk placed donations to the fund. 

Biggest promotional gambit of the campaign occurred 
just prior to the jamboree when the noon streamliner 
made a special stop in Puyallup and disgorged that 
plump purveyor of pancakes, Aunt Jemima. On hand 
to greet her, reported the club, were “Kiwanians, city 
dignitaries, the high school band, and many other inter- 
ested citizens.” On the day of the jamboree a cavalcade 
was formed. Preceded by sound trucks and a police 
escort, Aunt Jemima, her 200-odd pounds poised atop 
a shiny red fire engine, made a tour of the town. 

When it was all over—normalcy restored and the 
cash counted—Puyallup was well on its way toward 
having a new swimming pool. 





To publicize its underprivileged child projects 

and the city’s “Boost Paterson” program, the Kiwanis 
Club of Paterson, New Jersey brought Elsie, 

the cow, and her son Beauregard to town. An estimated 
14,000 spectators came to view the bovine family 

in their forty-five foot barn-red boudoir trailer. 


AS ESTIMATED 


Memeers of the Old San Diego, California club set 
about in white coats to raise $500 for mentally retarded 
children one day and soon discovered that their prowess 
in estimating and in raising the funds estimated were 
equally good. The spotless garb they wore proved suit- 
able for their task of washing cars, and the publicity 
used—newspaper, radio, television, banners and balloons 
—plus prizes for certain numbered cars as they passed 
through the wash line, proved powerful business stimu- 
lants. Within seven and one-half hours, Old San Diego 
Kiwanians washed 323 cars and, as very nearly pre- 
dicted, earned $502. 


At an auction held by the Bloomington, Indiana club, 
$2500 was raised for such projects as the Kids’ Kamp, Boy 
Scout and 4-H Club activities, Little League baseball, 

a city recreation area and support of a community-wide 
drive for a swimming pool. The goat brought $15. 
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Support of Churches 


PRAYER AND PUBLICITY 


Tue Rockford, Illinois club secured cooperation of the 
town’s clergy and solicited broadcast time from a radio 
station for a one-minute-prayer-for-the-day, delivered 
at 7:15 a.m. Monday through Saturday. ... The Ventura, 
California club printed and distributed cards containing 
Norman Vincent Peale’s suggestions on “How to Go 
to Church”, . On the Wednesday evening before 
Thanksgiving, the College Place, Washington club held 


its annual “An Evening of Thanksgiving”—an inter- - 


denominational program—before 1000 people. . . . For 
the convenience of tourists, placement mats showing the 
locations of the town’s churches were prepared by the 
Parkrose, Portland, Oregon club for distribution to all 
motels, restaurants and business establishments in 
the area. 


The Auburn, California 
club erected this Easter 
Cross ona promontory near 
the city. The illuminated 
fifteen-by-forty foot 
cross was built entirely by 
club members and can 
be seen for a distance 
of several miles. 





Civic Works 
OVER THE TOP 


Wirs a history of not having met a Community Chest 
quota since 1943 and knowledge that the Arizona United 
War Fund reserve was exhausted, civic-minded citi- 
zens, including fifty-one members of the Yuma club, 
decided to pool their talents and engage in a United 
Fund Drive. 

The drive, designed partly to help Yuma polio and 
crippled children, began with a kickoff breakfast and 
was scheduled to last three weeks. Nearing the end 
of the drive, Yuma was $18,000 away from its goal. At 
that time, the drive’s board of directors, which included 
three Kiwanians, decided to hold a radio-television 
telethon, scheduling it for a month later. By the day 
of the telethon, only $7000 was needed to reach the 
goal. Then, three radio stations and the television 
station, assisted by the Yuma newspapers, participated 
in the all-night solicitation. At the telethon’s conclusion, 
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The Grafton, Massachusetts club puts the final 

touches to its Ground Observers’ Post for civil defense, 
Up top, on the observation platform, are amateur 

radio operators who will man the post’s radios. 


the goal was not only attained but Yuma was $2000 
over the top. 


BUILDERS AND EDUCATORS 

By way of making Petitcodiac, New Brunswick more 
attractive to tourists and home folks alike, the Kiwanis 
Club of Petitcodiac built a picnic ground with a toilet, 
fireplace and well—with pump. The New Brunswick 
government assisted, under its tourist plan, with grading, 
graveling, signs and some labor. A register was installed 
at the site to receive comments but, without waiting to 
read about the results, Kiwanians stopped in at the 
picnic grounds during the noon hours to talk to people 
passing through. This in itself, they discovered, was 
a method of educating the public about the value of 
Kiwanis activities, using the grounds where trailers 
were parked and tents pitched as demonstrable proof. 


Tue Oshkosh, Wisconsin club contributes $250 a year 
toward building a swimming pool at a camp for handi- 
capped persons. The club also found a donor to provide 
equipment for the camp. 





To help prevent drowning, the Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio club purchased a combination respirator- 
inhalator for use at community swimming pools, 
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KIWANIS IN ACTION 
An editorial by FLOYD McCRACKEN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of San Diego, California 
Reprinted from the club's bulletin, Kiwanis Tidings 


KIwanis in action is a dynamic concept. . . [It] 
demonstrates the force of men united for a common 
cause, or for many common causes. It is this force 
which justifies the time, the energy, and the expense 
which go into the operation of this great social ex- 
pression 

Seldom is one individual able to turn the course 
of society, try how he may. His conviction may be 
right and his objective set high. He may struggle a 
lifetime to gain attention of fellows and end his 
efforts in despait 

But hitched in a team with others willing to pull, 
the individual is certain of achievement 

That’s Kiwanis in action, in serious action. There 
are, to be true, the lighter moments that make luncheon 
meetings a joy. This, too, is action. It serves as 
the lubricant which oils the wheels of human relations. 





It is the easy action, and if it results in collection 
of the fuel which provides power for the more serious 
action, it certainly serves its purpose. 

And there is much of serious action in Kiwanis. 
Kiwanis is a club which prides itself as a builder. 
It doesn’t erect houses of brick and plaster, to be 
sure. But it does even more nobly and it achieves more 
durably 

For the houses it builds are the habitations for 
character, “houses not built with hands.” A child 
inspired to surmount life’s beleaguring discouragements 
will live longer than most houses will last, and he 
may pass his inspiration on to another child. 

Kiwanis does not undertake to reach all young people 
in the world, or even in its own community. Such 
tasks would be beyond its power. But it does reach 
some, and it is certain its efforts will leaven the 
minds and deeds of men in the coming generation... . 

Kiwanis has a charge, a responsibility. It is the 
task of capturing the imagination of youth and of put- 
ting youth’s energy to work in the right direction. It 
is the task of building character that will lighten 
man’s ways. 

That we are doing. That is Kiwanis in action. 








The cover of the : a 
Fairfax, Alabama club's , 
clean-up booklet. 


on 





BEAUTY GUIDE 


“As part of our service, we are furnishing varied 
sources whereby your needs may be met. So roll up 
your sleeves, and let’s go to work for a more attractive 
home, a cleaner and more beautiful city.” So reads 
the foreword of a fifty-two-page booklet, Beautify Your 
City, published and sold by the Fairfax, Alabama club. 

As their part in the local “Clean Up-Paint Up” cam- 
paign, Fairfax Kiwanians compiled their attractive 
booklet, then made it available for $1. Beginning with 
a section on landscaping, the book includes chapters 
on “Gardening for Profit,” “How to Build a Terrace,” 
“House Plants,” and numerous other topics of interest 
to the homeowner and gardener. 


NEW HOME FOR BOOKS 


Tue Olmsted Falls, Ohio village library was bulging 
at its bindings. That is to say it lacked sufficient space 
to operate efficiently, much less expand. Noting this 
and also that a possible new location was available, 
the Kiwanis Club of Olmsted Falls put a project in 
motion. The location in mind was a one-hundred- 
year-old building, still in reparable condition but soon 
to be moved to make way for a new community church. 
The church, which owned the building, was entreated 
to donate it, and did. Then, having a building but no 
place to put it, the village council was consulted. The 
council agreed to supply a lot. With this much accom- 
plished, the library board volunteered to move, remodel 
and equip the building for use as a branch. As a final 


gesture, Kiwanians provided a spanking new film pro- 
jector and screen to complete its project and mark the 
beginning of the century-old structure’s new career. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE BRIEFS 


To cOMMEMORATE its tenth birthday, the Farmington, 
Missouri club built a thirty-two-by-forty-one-foot pic- 
nic shelter for public use at a local park. 

The Brainerd, Tennessee club’s campaign for a 
community center building ended happily with 
the erection of a $50,000 structure by the City 
of Chattanooga—of which Brainerd is a_ suburb. 
The club itself contributed $10,000 in appliances 
and furniture for the building. . . . Fifteen signs implor- 
ing motorists to use courtesy while driving were 
installed at intersections and near schools by the 
Rotterdam, Schenectady, New York club. One of the 
signs read, “Courtesy is contagious, let’s start an 
epidemic!” While a forest fire was raging near 
Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, members of the Bridgewater 
club used pick and shovel to fight it. Afterward, the 
club collected $5000 to assist refugees from it. 


Honors and Awards 


COURAGE REWARDED 


Arter Neil Stuhmer, a fourteen-year-old Boy Scout, 
splashed into and withdrew a drowning girl from a 
reservoir near his home town of Alma, Nebraska, the 
young lady, oblivious to the rules governing such 
occasions, ran pell mell for home without so much as 
leaving her name, much less a kiss for gallant Neil. 
Compensation was forthcoming, however, from’ the 
Kiwanis Club of Alma, which presented the youth with 
an honor plaque for heroism. 


STUDENTS AND SAFETY 


WHEN THE Hutcherson Flying Queens of Wayland Col- 
lege won their second consecutive National Women’s 
AAU Basketball championship, the St. Joseph, Missouri 
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club honored them at a club luncheon. . . . Awards for 
outstanding accomplishment were presented to twenty- 
two students, judged finest in their school of 4000 by 
the Northeast Indianapolis club. . . . For an impeccable 
safety record, twenty-eight school-crossing patrolwomen 
were given certificates of merit by the Silver Spring, 
Maryland club. 


Pianist Patricia O’Brien (left), holder of an Olney, 
Pennsylvania club scholarship, was selected by 
Conductor Eugene Ormandy (second from left) as a 
winner of the Philadelphia Orchestra Student Concert. 





Child and Youth Work 
A BUILDING FOR THE BOYS 


The Grandview Boys’ Club, 
built by the Kiwanis Club of 
Oak Lawn-Evergreen Park, 
Illinois, is 100 feet long 
and forty feet wide. 





SoMETHING had to go—either the fire trucks or the boys; 
but both would no longer fit into the fire station at the 
same time. It was regretfully but necessarily decided 
that the trucks must remain. 

That’s when the founders of the Grandview Park 
Boys’ Club, near Oak Lawn, Illinois, called on the 
Kiwanis Club of Oak Lawn-Evergreen Park for help in 
providing a building for the club’s ever-expanding 
throng of youngsters. The Kiwanians joined in vigor- 
ously: They helped raise funds by contributing the pro- 
ceeds from Kids’ Day peanut sales each year. They also 
gave out of their own pockets. Individual members 
donated building materials. One gave the building a 
foundation, another provided the first year’s insurance. 
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Since much of the labor was done by Kiwanians and 
other townsfolk, the total labor cost for the building 
amounted to only $1000. When completed, an appraisal 
valued the land, building and fixtures at $55,000. The 
club estimates the project’s actual cost between $8000 
and $10,000. 

The club, which features parties, movies, dramatic 
plays and book-reviewing contests for 200 boys and 
girls, is shown (during construction). By way of con- 
tinuing their interest in it, eight Kiwanians are on the 
board of directors, and individual members of the Oak 
Lawn-Evergreen Park club contribute to a continuing 
boys’ club “kitty.” 


ACTION BRIEFS 
Every year the Ashland, Kentucky club holds an all-day 
kids’ day program on the Fourth of July. A “soapbox” 
derby is the main event, but foot races and games are 
organized as well. In the evening, a fireworks show 
helps defray the cost of the day’s activities. .. . Another 
nonaffiliated kids’ day, this for 200 orphans, was held 
in a kiddie park by the Kiwanis Club of Bensonhurst 
and Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, New York. .. . In a week 
of circus going, the North Hollywood, California club 
transported 1800 kids to be entertained under the big 
top. ... The Staunton, Virginia club sponsored a junior 
baseball league last summer for the ninth consecutive 
year. ... Thirty members of a championship Hicksville, 
New York junior baseball club were given jackets, and 
thirty children were sent to camp by the Hicksville club. 
Two truckloads of clothing for less privileged 
youngsters were contributed by boys and girls in Balti- 
more, Maryland during a drive sponsored by the 
West Baltimore club. .. . At a cost of $1000, the Price 
Hill, Cincinnati club furnished equipment for a “Tot 
Lot” playground for children under ten years of age. 
. Bicycles and parakeets were awarded to winners 
of a birdhouse-building contest for kids sponsored by 
the Sylacauga, Alabama club. . . . The Crawfordsville, 
Indiana club built floats and directed the parade during 
the Wabash College Decathalon. 


AFTER OPERATING their Kiwanis-owned beach for three 
years, the Standish, Maine club completed additional 
facilities that enable the beach to serve 1000 to 1500 
people a day. The club built bathhouses, a concession 


Kiwanians and a contestant view entries in the Park- 
chester, Bronx, New York club’s art contest for young- 
sters. The club awarded prizes to winners. 














stand and a parking lot, and provided floodlights for 
night swimming. A loan, which enabled the club to 
purchase the land and construct the new facilities, was 
repaid through the sale of cottage lots on the tract. 


Student Aid 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND SALUTE 


Twe Gary, Indiana club awarded $400 scholarships to 
each of four Gary public high school graduates. 

The El Dorado, Arkansas club made its first annual 
$400 scholarship award to a University of Arkansas 
Valedictorians and salutatorians were 
honored at a Chehalis, Washington club meeting for 
the ninth consecutive year. The students represented 


student 


thirteen high schools 


In one of two tours sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Glendors, California, forty-eight junior college students 
were taken to an American Society of Metals show. 








ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS FOR 1954 \ 
umber 5 


San Gapriet was a busy club in 1954 Its biggest 
fund-raising Christmas Tree sale, 
Other 


activities included sponsorship of a girls’ service club, 


single project, a 
brought in $5000 as 30.000 trees were doled out 


the transport of two bus'oads of boys to a baseball 
game and a Kids’ Day jaunt to March Air Force Base 
with one hundred youngsters 

To assure a fine selection of Christmas Trees, the 
club went directly to the source. One Kiwanian de- 
scribed his journey to the mountains thus: “. .. Be- 
lieve me, it is rugged for some of us ‘chair’ sitters 
Climbing in a four-wheel-drive jeep up a mountain that 
a wildcat can’t even run over in and around boulders, 
fording streams, and hoping it doesn’t snow so that we 
can get out They bring the trees down from the 
highest altitudes on horse You walk ten feet, 
and rest half an hour to get your breath 


packs 


bs besll 
: 


Wwe 





On Arbor Day, the San Gabriel club provided trees to all of 
the city’s public schools. Here, the kindergarten class at the 
Lincoln school plants a white alder tree given by the club. 
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SILVER SECTION 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 


(Right) Choice 
Silver Tip Christmas 
Trees were cut for 
the San Gabriel 
sale at an 

altitude of 10,500 
feet. (Below) 

An annual event 
is a Christmas 
party given 

for sixteen 

spastic children. 
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SAGA 
(From page 18) 


Otherwise all the stores for the 
settlement came from Mexico. 

One of the first moves of the new 
Mexican government was to open 
the ports of California to foreign 
trade. But under the restrictions, 
San Francisco remained little better 
than a poor stepsister to Monterey, 
capital and seat of the customs 
house. All vessels had to sail first 
to Monterey and have their cargoes 
cleared before they could trade up 
and down the coast. It became more 
and more the fashion for captains to 
unload their goods in some neglected 
cove and proceed to Monterey with 
the reduced cargo for appraisal. 
Then they went back and reloaded 
and carried on their trading. Most 
of the smugglers were Yankees. 

American ship captains were be- 
coming well acquainted with San 
Francisco harbor. Sailing auda- 
ciously under the guns of the pre- 
sidio they laid up for the winter off 
Sausalito. Here they had plenty of 
water, and on Angel Island abun- 
dant firewood. Shrewdly, they sized 
up the harbor as a strategic point 
for the United States. Nearby was 
a cove called Yerba Buena, covered 
thickly with fragrant plants from 
which the settlers brewed an aro- 
matic tea, and which gave the place 
its name. (This is where the finan- 
cial skyscrapers now stand.) News 
of the harbor seeped out to distant 
places. Other ships drifted in; other 
colonists came, most of them Amer- 
ican. 

In 1834, the town took a first 
wobbly step on its own feet. The 
legislative body of the territory of 
California decided to form a civil 
government for the “partido de San 
Francisco.” Formed of a four-man 
ayuntamiento, or government body, 
it began to function on January 1, 
1835. During that same year, two 
things happened to give the town a 
push toward maturity. 

A young Bostonian by the name of 
Richard H. Dana, in search of health 
and adventure, hired out as an able- 
bodied seaman on a Yankee sailing 
vessel. In one of the outstanding 
best sellers of the time, Two Years 
Before the Mast, he extolled the 
California climate and described the 
fertile shores in a manner that would 
have delighted a twentieth century 
chamber of commerce. People laid 
down the book and got ready to 
move to Yerba Buena. 

At about this same time a Captain 
Richardson, who had arrived from 
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One place Sidewalk Stan the Signboard Man certainly didn’t want to miss 
on his visit to San Francisco was Chinatown—the largest in the world. After 
his tour of this intriguing neighborhood, Sidewalk Stan rated it highly for 


those attending the International 


convention in San Francisco June 17-21. 





England a few before and 
settled down with a Spanish wife, 
built the first store in Yerba Buena. 
It was a crude structure of wooden 
slabs covered with tarpaulin, but it 
was the humble cornerstone of the 
present city’s big business. Soon he 
was followed by Jacob Leese, an 
adventurer from Ohio, who built a 
bigger and better store and, under 
the same roof, a pretentious dwell- 
ing. Leese issued invitations for a 
three-day fiesta and housewarming, 
and as the celebration came to a 
hilarious end on the Fourth of July, 
the Stars and Stripes were run up 
It was only a stunt, 


years 


over the store. 
but it was prophetic. 

War clouds were gathering fast 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico, and California was destined to 
be the grand prize. Most enlightened 
citizens of Spanish origin were be- 
ginning to realize that they would 
be better off under a stable govern- 
ment than at the mercy of one that 
was in a constant state of turmoil 
and indifferent to their welfare. 
Charles C. Frémont hit California 


like a thunderbolt, and the storm 
broke. 

Frémont had brought to California 
a retinue of sixty men, ostensibly on 
a surveying mission. When one of 
his party exchanged shots with a 
ranchero, Frémont was ordered by 
the governor to take his men out of 
the territory or have them swear 
allegiance to the Mexican govern- 
ment. Frémont replied that such an 
order was an insult to the United 
States. He retired to a mountain 
top near San José and unfurled the 
American flag in the face of officers 
sent to chase him off. In the cloak 
and dagger proceedings that fol- 
lowed, some of his men in company 
with a few sympathetic Californians 
rushed to Sonoma, where they ar- 
rested a wealthy and influential offi- 
cer named Don Mariano Vallejo 
and held him prisoner until he 
signed articles of capitulation. The 
Mexican flag was hauled down from 
Vallejo’s stronghold; in its place 
they ran up a banner contrived from 
a white flour sack, a red flannel 

(see SAGA page 44) 
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SAGA 
(From page 43) 


shirt and an artist’s quick represen- 
tation of a star and a shaggy bear. 
This was the Bear Flag Revolution— 
a mere entr’acte of the drama that 
was taking place elsewhere, but it 
gave California an extra flag to fly 
on occasions of ceremony. 

News came that war had been de- 
clared between the United States 
and Mexico. In the meantime, Gen- 
eral Kearny was marching an army 
overland. The U.S.S. Portsmouth 
iay at anchor off Yerba Buena, and 
four other warships of the American 
fleet were proceeding there on 
“friendly visits” as fast as they could 
cut the water. All that Frémont had 
to do to capture the town was to 
spike the rusty guns at the presidio 
The Stars and Stripes were raised 
over the plaza, and Yerba Buena be- 
came American soil for all time 
The outnumbered loyal Californians 
bedeviled the Americans for six 
months more and then surrendered 


on January 13, 1847. In a time of 
excitement and confusion, Cali- 
fornia became the thirty-first state 
of the Union in 1850. 

The first American mayor changed 
the name from Yerba Buena to San 
Francisco. It consisted of a few little 
clusters of adobe buildings, set off 
elegantly here and there with a two- 
story frame house. Montgomery 
Street was the center of the village; 
two other streets ran parallel, and a 
few cross alleys dribbled out into 
sandy trails. The population num- 
bered about 150 sober, industrious 
citizens. 

California had passed into Amer- 
ican hands just on the verge of a 
discovery that was to transform the 
Cinderella village into a city of 
monstrous wealth. It happened when 
a German-Swiss trader who had 
settled in the Sacramento Valley 
sent one William Marshall into the 
Sierra foothills to build a sawmill. 
He found a nugget of pure gold. San 
Francisco shrugged and refused to 
be stampeded. Most people thought 


it was a trick of Sutter’s to attract 
more settlers to whom he could sell 
supplies. 
President Polk 
message to Congress the next year 
the report that California placer 
mines were yielding from $20,000 to 


included in his 


$30,000 a day. The news electrified 
the world. Before the year was out, 
25,000 covered wagons were floun- 
dering toward the Sierras, full of 
gold-seekers. So many ships set 
sail loaded to the gunwales with ad- 
venturers that at one time there 
would be over 500 in San Francisco 
harbor, deserted by passengers and 
crew alike. The greatest mass move- 
ment since the Crusades had been 
touched off. Like streams of ants 
discovering a sugar mill, the adven- 
turers poured in—over 30,000 during 
the first year. The siesta days were 
gone forever. THE END 

(This is the first in a series of four 
articles by Mr. Bell on San Francisco 
—setting for Kiwanis International’s 
forty-first annual convention next June 
17-21.) 





THEY GO TO JAIL 
(From page 23) 


record came from a former sheriff 
who objected to the extra work en- 
tailed in handling the weekly pa- 
rade of “in-and-outers.” But the 
incumbent, Sheriff Menary, frankly 
says, “It’s no real bother to us, and 
I think it’s a fine thing the courts 
are doing.” 

From the average citizen’s point 
of view, the benefits of the system 
manifold. Among the more 
obvious are: (1) the saving in jail 
costs (straight-time sentences mean 
more days in jail); (2) the con- 
tinued productive work of men who 
would otherwise be languishing in 
idleness behind bars: (3) mainte- 
nance of buying power of the fam- 
ilies involved; (4) the prevention of 
future crimes; (5) the saving of 
relief costs for families of imprisoned 
men. 

One of the most effective uses of 
installment-plan punishment has 
been in dealing with the non- 
support cases handled by a special 
branch of the district attorney's 
office. 

In one of the more recent cases, 
a salesman was arrested for failing 
to support his divorced wife and four 
children. For years, they had been 
on relief and had cost the county 
altogether more than $14,000. In 
court, it was learned that he had 
remarried and had two children by 
his new wife. Also, he was currently 


are 


44 


jobless and, according to the pro- 
bation report, was in trouble with 
a third woman. 

After a careful study of his work 
abilities, his personality and the 


social pressures that had brought 
about an attitude of defeatism, it 
was decided to try a _ part-time 


sentence. He was aided in finding a 
dropped the extra- 
marital involvement and began to 
support his current family as well 
as the children of his divorced wife. 

Assuming a permanent correction 
of this man’s default (a tough sus- 
pended sentence hung over him as 
warning), the saving to the com- 
munity in relief costs alone amounted 
to many thousands of dollars. One 
official of the district attorney’s 
office estimated that in a single year, 
the nonsupport cases in which week- 


job and soon 


end sentences were used had saved 
the county a potential $150,000. 

The themselves 
quick to praise the system. One of 
them, in jail for grand theft, said: 


prisoners are 


) : 
teen who are late returning 


books to the Grant County, New 
Mexico library, have the novel 
sensation of watching their fines 


grow and grow, even after they’ve 
paid them. Furthermore, they seem 


to enjoy it. The librarian orders 
tardy book borrowers to plant 
flowers and shrubs around the 
building as a penalty. —P. L. Mead 


“For guys like me, it’s a wonderful 
thing. Believe me, this taste of jail 
is enough to keep me from doing 
anything like that again. But a 
straight sentence would have lost 
me the small business I own, my 
reserve commission and my self- 
respect.” 

The straight-time prisoners ap- 
pear to harbor no resentment against 
the “country clubbers.” One told 
me frankly: “I wouldn’t take week 
ends if you paid me a salary for it. 
I want to do my time and get it 
over with.” 

It is true that the week-enders 
have no sinecure. For them, there is 
only the semblance of freedom, 
tantalizingly out of reach. For them 
there are no week-end parties, no 
dances, no evenings at the theater, 
no Sundays at the ball game. In- 
stead, they must work hard all 
week, spend four quiet evenings with 
the family and, after quitting time 
on Friday, head straight for the 
county jail. 


Mosr or the week-enders arrive in 
their working clothes, with their 
personal items in a small overnight 
case or a paper bag. Some drive 
and: leave their in the court- 
house parking lot. Others come by 
bus. Although the majority are from 
small towns within the county, there 
was at least one week-ender dur- 
ing my visit who was commuting 
from a distant city. He was putting 
(see THEY GO T@ JAIL page 46) 
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A Club Secretarys Dream... 





... An efficient, 





permanent, easy-to-use records system 


THE FULFILLMENT of this dream is the Official 
Secretary's Kit pictured above . . . Hundreds of happy 
club secretaries use it, hundreds swear by it. 

This standard records system is easily understood 
and smooths the transition after your ciub has elected 
new officers, insuring administrative efficiency twelve 
months of the year. 

The genuine leather zipper kit comes completely 
equipped with all the forms for recording club 
finances, club attendance, club anniversaries, indi- 


vidual member histories and all other phases of club 
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activities. While the original equipment will handle 
records for a club with 100 members, the kit can 
and will grow with your club. Additional forms 
can be used, and the kit will easily accommodate a 
club with 300 members. 

The cost is $36.75, tax included, and for an extra 
$1.00 your club name will be imprinted in gold under 


the Official Kiwanis Emblem. 


Here is your chance to help your secretary or to 


help that new club in your division . . . order today. 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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The 
General 

and the 

Lady 


I; was toward the end of the Civil 
War. “Fighting Phil”—General Philip 
Henry Sheridan, one of the trio of 
generals who were the most effective 
commanders of the Union Army— 
was making his famous ride down 
the Shenandoah Valley. Jubal Early’s 
Confederates had counterattacked 
that morning, driving the Federal 
forces back in confusion. Fighting 
Phil was making a mad dash to re- 
join the bulk of his army, to restore 
order and turn chaos into what was 
to become one of the great turning 
points of the wat 
Sheridan’s route was 
Valley Pike and he was 
ground as fast as men and horses 
could make it. But the Pike was a 
toll affair and a determined character 
named Charlotte Hillman kept the 
toll gate south of Winchester 
Charlotte's job, as she saw it, was 


along the 
covering 


to collect a fee from anyone and 
everyone who passed he 
The fact that the approaching horse- 


men were the boys in blue of her 


gatehouse 


own army made no never mind, nor 
was she overawed by the impressive 
figure of General Sheridan leading 
them. Down slammed her pole to 
bar the way 

But the military genius knew when 
not to fight. Or, perhaps, he was too 
wise to waste precious minutes argu- 
ing with a woman. “How much?” 
he asked het 

Looking him straight in the eye 
she replied firmly, “Twenty-five cents 
a head!” 

Sheridan was equal to that too 
“I'll pay for myself,” he shot back, 
“and for all of my staff here. I can- 
not, however, be responsible for what 
my army back there will do!” And 
toward the approaching 
cloud of dust. Charlotte wordlessly 
accepted his money—and raised the 
pole. She did not again lower it. 

Some of the soldiers who winked 
or grinned at the solitary woman 
eyeing them so intently as they 
hurried past may have wondered at 
her intense expression, her lack of 


he waved 


response 

After the war was over, the Fed- 
eral government found out. Charlotte 
had been counting! As the troops 
streamed by she tallied them by tens 
until her toll gate was a network of 
swiftly marked scratches. 

At twenty-five cents a man the bill 
presented to the legislative gentle- 
men was staggering. After a great 
deal of debate the incontrovertible 
fact that Sheridan's army had used 
the Valley Pike and had passed the 
toll gate was established. The gov- 
ernment paid. —MARY ALKUS 
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THEY GO TO JAIL 


(From page 44) 
in eight full hours of driving each 
week to serve his time. 

Inside the jail, the week-enders 
receive no special privileges. They 
must wear ordinary prison clothes, 
marked with the symbol that means 
“Prisoner.” All personal possessions 
must be checked outside the bars. 
Each is limited to a few cents in 
spending money for cigarettes and 
candy. When checking in, they must 
submit to the indignity of being 
searched. 

If a man shows up for his week 
end with liquor on his breath, he 
may have an extra week end or 
two tacked onto his sentence. If 
he shows up actually drunk, pro- 
bation may be revoked altogether 
and he may have to serve his full 
suspended sentence in straight time, 
with no week-end time deducted. If 
he doesn’t show up at all, he is 
probably in for a stiffer penalty than 
the one he already has. But only 
twice has a week-end prisoner failed 
to report. 

Occasionally, week-enders are ex- 
cused for personal reasons like ser- 
ious illness in the family, personal 


health, the Christmas holidays. The 
most dramatic example on record is 
that of the man who telephoned 
the judge and reported: “My house 


is floating away.” A quick check 
verified that this was actually the 
case. Heavy rains had caused a 
serious flood in his community and 
his house was one of those inun- 
dated. He was permitted to stay 
with his family and rescue what he 
could from the ruins. The missed 
week end, however, had to be made 
up at the end of the man’s term. 

It is obvious that part-time sen- 
tences in themselves would be of 
little use. But combined with other 
conditions of probation and with 
expert and understanding guidance, 
they accomplish results in saving 
men on the brink of full-time 
crime. The philosophy behind this 
novel experiment in Marin County 
is aptly summed up by Probation 
Officer Busher: 

“The people who come into our 
courts are victims of strong negative 
forces in their personalities. It is 
our job to try to bolster the positive 
forces. With a certain percentage of 
these persons, week ends in jail help 
tip the scales in favor of control.” 

rHE END 





THE FREEDOM BELL 
(From page 33) 


steadily mounting evidence in letters 
smuggled from behind the Curtain, 
reports from escapees, and positive 
action by Red puppet governments. 


Before leaving Munich for our 
next scheduled stop in Paris, I 
called one evening on a young 


minister, the Reverend Theodore A. 
Hartig, who has been assigned by 
the Lutheran World Federation to 
assist in rebuilding the churches of 
southern Germany. To my surprise, 
he quickly identified himself to me 
as a former Kiwanian from Van- 
couver, Washington. He had recently 
been in East Germany, and he de- 
scribed many of the trying prob- 
lems facing the work of all de- 
nominations under Communist rule. 
We spoke of the Kirchliche Hoch- 
schule in Berlin and its effort to 
provide needed literature to churches 
and Sunday schools behind the Iron 
Curtain. I presented two checks to 
this group. They were from my own 
church and from the Kiwanis Club 
of Crown Point, Indiana. 

During our visit to Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe, 
which is just outside Paris, we re- 
ceived a thorough briefing from 
Lieutenant General C. V. R. Schyler, 


Chief of Staff under Supreme Com- 
mander General Gruenther. Gen- 
eral Gruenther himself was confined 
to the hospital because of a virus 
condition. In reviewing the need for 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces in Europe, General Schyler 
emphasized the importance of giving 
continued hope and encouragement, 
through the Crusade for Freedom, 
to the enslaved peoples behind the 
[ron Curtain. 

He assured us that the military 
strength of NATO was three times as 


— * * * * * 7 
Women drivers can get into all kinds 
of things . . . except garages. 

—John J. 


7 . * * * * * 


great today as in 1951, when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower began the job of 
building this great Allied command. 
which now includes fifteen nations 
from Norway to Turkey. He ex- 
plained that the greatest danger fac- 
ing Western Europe today was a 
spirit of relaxation. He cautioned 
against mistaking the recent Soviet 
smile for a change in their aims and 
objectives. He quoted from a speech 
in Moscow given by Khrushchev, 
the head of the Communist party, 
last September i7: “They say that 
the Soviet delegates smile. That 
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smile is genuine. It is not artificial. 
We wish to live in peace, tranquilly. 
But if anyone believes that our 
smiles involve abandonment of the 
teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
he deceives himself poorly. Those 
who wait for that must wait until a 
shrimp learns to whistle.” 

At the conference of the 
Big Four foreign ministers’ in 
Geneva, the Russians showed: no 
intention of lifting even slightly the 
Iron Curtain of Eastern Europe, nor 
of settling the division of Germany. 
Yielding to they have 
evacuated Austria, returned a few of 
the many thousand war prisoners to 


recent 


pressure, 


West Germany, and, with hat in 
hand, have tried to win back Yugo- 
slavia. 

For the moment they want peace 
in Europe so they can build their 
fences in the Middle East and Asia. 
The cold war continues. In the 
future, as in the past, those in the 
Kremlin will only do as much as they 
have to as long as the pressure is 
applied. The mission of Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press is 
paying off in the battle for the free- 
dom of millions shackled to the 
chains of tyramny. In this supreme 
effort, the Crusade for Freedom de- 
serves our fullest support. THE END 





REFUSED TO DIE 
(From page 36) 


selves whisked away from their hus- 
bands by a hospitality committee set 
up by the women of Sanford. While 
their husbands talk business, the 
wives are shown about the town and 
entertained. 

Although their town was quickly 
written off by outsiders as doomed 
to a quick death, Sanford residents 
refused to die. They fought back 
stubbornly, and they didn’t leave the 
fight to a handful of men working 
on industrial development. 

Take the Sanford school teachers, 
for example. They work under con- 


tracts that call for regular annual 
pay boosts. Yet not one balked or 
quit when the school committee 


asked them to skip one year’s raise 
to ease the town’s financial burden. 

Belts were pulled in all over town 
as the economic pinch grew tight. 
Cheaper cuts of meat suddenly be- 
came popular. Luxury goods gath- 
ered dust on store shelves. It was a 
time for individual as well as group 
action. 

“T remember one man who stopped 
me on the street just after the cham- 
ber began selling associate member- 
ships to raise more money for the 
industrial development program,” 
said Wright. “He was coming out of 
the Employment Security Commis- 
sion office with a $24 unemployment 
check in his hand. He wanted me to 
go to the bank with him so he could 
give me $5 out of the check for an 
associate membership.” 

Charity campaigns continued as 
though nothing had happened. The 
Community Chest in 1955 went after 
$26,000, the same goal it had had the 
previous year. The quota was met 
despite the fact that some 2000 were 
unemployed during the campaign. 

One wintry night last March, a 
mailman and a millhand split a 
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bottle of beer in the Thomas A. 
Cole Post, American Legion. They’d 
just heard a local minister speak 
about the Legion’s “Back To God” 
movement. 

“You know,” said mailman Ernest 
Lynch, “we’ve asked just about 
everybody for help. But there’s one 
source we haven’t tapped yet. And 
that’s God.” 

Gerard Beaurivage 
The two 


nodded in 
men—one a 
the other a Protestant— 
talked some more, then brought 
others into the conversation. Three 
weeks later, on April 1, 1955, San- 
ford had its “Day of Prayer.” The 
town’s thirteen churches opened 
their doors and thousands entered to 
pray for divine guidance. 

Sanford’s twelve new industries to 
date have taken over almost half 
of the once idle mill space. And they 
have purchased more than ninety per 
cent of the space they occupy, good 
evidence of their intention to remain 
in Sanford. 

Ironically, the success of the San- 
ford campaign broke up the team 
of Broggi, Wright and Ballenger. 
Broggi was asked last October by 
Governor Edmund S. Muskie to take 
over the newly created task of 
industrial development commissioner 
for the state. Wright now heads the 
industrial development pro- 


agreement 


Catholic, 


local 
gram. 

Although more than 1000 Sanford 
residents took jobs outside of town 
to weather the economic storm, only 
a handful left permanently. Election 
rolls in 1955 showed a loss of only 
sixty-two names. 

Incredible as it may seem, you 
would find it difficult to buy a home 
in Sanford today. Their owners are 
convinced that Sanford is fast re- 
turning to normal. Every new in- 
dustry that comes to town proves 
again the claim that Sanford will 
not die. THE END 
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Clubs core invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Writers should confine 
themselves to 200 or 300 words. Address questions to ‘'Club Clinic,’’ Kiwanis International, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. The principal of one of the schools 
in our city is retiring on February I. 
Our community recognizes the tre- 
mendous contribution she has made 
in the development of the youth of 
our community. Some of the members 
of our club, together with other 
leaders in the community, are plan- 
ning a farewell party for her when 
she retires. It has been suggested that 
we make her an honorary member of 
our club. Is there any reason why 
this should not be done? 


A. Kiwanis is a men’s organization and 
for this reason Article III, Section 5 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
provides that “Any man who has per- 
formed some distinguished public serv- 
ice may be elected as an honorary 
member of the club. Because of 
this provision, only men may be made 
honorary members, and it will not be 
possible for your club to recognize this 
distinguished school principal on her 
retirement by making her an honorary 
member of your club. We would sug- 
gest, however, that an appropriate scroll 
be prepared by the members of your 
club and contain the signatures of each 
of your members. The presentation of 
this scroll to this principal on her re- 
tirement would be as welcome as hon- 
orary membership in your club 


Q. One of our members has recently 


joined another service club in our 


community. Is this permissible? 


A. No. Article I], Section 1 of the By- 
laws of Kiwanis International provides 
that “No man shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in a [Kiwanis] club who holds 
membership (other than honorary) in 
any other Kiwanis club or any other 
service club of like character.” 


©. Do the men on the membership 


waiting list of our club have any 
standing in Kiwanis? Should they be 


asked to pay dues? 


A. There should be no waiting list in 
Kiwanis. If the available meeting room 
is inadequate to accommodate more 
members, your club should either se- 
cure a larger meeting place or sponsor 
the formation of a second club in your 
community. When a club sets any num- 
ber as the maximum for the member. 
ship of the club, many men are excluded 
from membership who may possess 
better qualifications of a good Kiwanian 
than some of the members of your club. 
Answering your question specifically, 


men on a waiting list have no standing 
whatever in a Kiwanis club and do not 
pay dues. 


Q. A member of our club paid his 
dues in advance for the entire year. 
He resigned in August and demanded 
that prorated dues for the balance of 
the year be returned to him. Should 
we make a refund of a portion of 
this member’s dues? 


A. No refund is necessary. The budget 
of your club is based upon the dues 
collected at the beginning of the year. 
Article V, Section 4 of the Bylaws 
provides that “Any person whose mem- 
bership in this club has been terminated 
in any manner shall forfeit all interest 
in any funds or other property belong- 
ing to the club.” 


Q. After the notifies the 
board of directors of a member’s de- 
linquency and the board takes no 
action, what then is the secretary sup- 
posed to do? Is he obliged to carry him 
as an active member, and are his ab- 


secretary 


sences counted against the club’s at- 
tendance record? 


A. Article V of the Standard Form fo1 
Club Bylaws provides that a delinquent 
member may be suspended by the board 
of directors for financial delinquencies 
or failure to conform to the attendance 
requirements. When the board has 
suspended the member, the secretary 
sends a notice to this effect. 

If you as secretary report a member's 
delinquency, and the board does not 
suspend the member, there is nothing 
the secretary can do except call the 
delinquency to the attention of the 
board at the next meeting. In the 
meantime, however, this member must 
be included in computing the attendance 
percentage of the club, thus penalizing 
the club for the delinquent member 


©. Our club sponsors a Boy Scout 
troop. Is there any regulation in Ki- 
wanis International which prohibits 
the wearing of the Kiwanis insignia 
on the ties of the members of the Boy 
Scouts? 


A. This is covered by Article XIV, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution of Kiwanis 
International, which provides that the 
wearing of the Kiwanis emblem shall be 
restricted to the active, reserve or privi- 
leged members in good standing in a 
chartered club. rHE END 
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| The Accountant 





The accountant is the man who looks 


;' , 
at a balance sheet and sees it come to 
‘sn rr 7 ° } ° 
life. The page becomes a stage in a busi- 


ness drama. His mind’s eye. converts 


niime 9] inf neonle 1 } YY ve »hout 
nu rais into peopie Who move a Ut 

. ‘ ] Ni l. in . 1° 
buying and selling... planning, produc- 
ing, servicing 


He not only knows his figures, but 
: gives them meaning and a sense of 
He detects the flaw in mana- 


— : . , . 
gverlal metnods, and has the perspective 













and experience to recommend remedies. 
He would rather be the architect of a 
growing structure than the coroner of 
a business inquest. He recognizes the 
need for a proper balance of risk and 
caution in financial management, and 
he knows better than any observer that 
the resources of his clients are meas- 
ured first in vision and skill, and second 
in capital and equipment. The account- 
ant is a product of the 20th century, 
and his aid to management 
belongs to the modern philos- 
ophy that is based on an an- 
cient principle—wisdom is 
achieved from the infinite 


pains of experience. 
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This advertisement is one of a series devoled to the business and professional men and women who render distinguished service to their communities. 
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